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ient t EXPORT. CONTROL Points: 


Question-and- -Answer Clarification 


New System’s Major Aspects Highlighted at Meeting 


OREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, real- 

izing the tremendous importance at- 
tached by the entire American world-trade 
community to the altered rules and oper- 
ating methods now obtaining in the field 
of export control, reproduces below a sum- 
marized transcript of the proceedings at 
the recent conference in Washington. As 
the meeting opens, the Director of the 
Office of International Trade is speaking, 


Mr. BLAISDELL. May I call our meeting 
to order, please. This very large meeting 
this afternoon is an endeavor to work 
out with you one of the most difficult 
problems that I know anything about. 
Export control is nothing which makes 
anybody happy in the immediate opera- 
tion. 

If we—and I do not mean merely the 
Office of International Trade, but if we 
in the United States Government, mean- 
ing the Congress and the Executive 
Branch and those who elect the Congress 
and who operate with the Executive 
Branch—had not been convinced of the 
necessity for the extension of these pow- 
ers in carrying out what are really major 
national policies, we would not have this 
problem in our laps. When I say “our 
laps” I mean yours as well as those of 
us who have responsibilities here in the 
Government for carrying through our 
part of the job. 

We cannot do the job without you be- 
cause, after all, the job is seeing that 
certain kinds of commodities and cer- 
tain quantities of those commodities 
move to their appointed places in the 
world where they will do the most good. 

You are the people who carry through 
that particular operation. All that we 
do is stand at the street corner and 
turn the lights on red or green. 

Now this afternoon is a working after- 
noon. This meeting is a working meet- 
ing. Nobody is going to make any long 
speeches, and that goes for myself as well 
as for those who will be working with 
you when I have to leave, but I do want 
to say to you that there are one or two 
things which we have kept in mind con- 
tinuously in the establishment of the 
new procedures. We get reminded of 
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Summary of Export Policy Conference, U. 
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Auditorium, Washington, D. C., 


S. Department of Commerce 


Thursday, January 15, 1948 (Presiding: 


Thomas C, Blaisdell, Director, OIT ; George Bell, Associate Director ; Francis 


E. McIntyre, 


Assistant Director; Thomas D. O’ Keefe, Chief, Commodities 


Division; Wallace S. Thomas, Director, Export Operations Division) 


this not only by you, but by the hard 
facts of the job. 

In taking the steps which we have 
taken, we have seemed to separate the 
buyer from the seller further than he is 
under normal procedures. That is an 
unfortunate part of the job. However, 
our objective in administration as well as 
in terms of policy is to get the buyer and 
the seller as close together as possible 
to see that the terms of their contract 
are arrived at in such a way as to meet 
both the buyer and the seller in the most 
equitable manner. 

We are not in a better position to de- 
cide the equity than those who have to 
pay the bill and those who have the goods 
to sell. Nevertheless, there are adminis- 
trative determinations that will have to 
be made, and, in making those, we want 
to interfere just as little as we possibly 
can. 

This is for me the most single impor- 
tant principle in carrying out a difficult 
job. Mr. McIntyre, who will preside 
this afternoon, who has the operating 
responsibility for this particular job, will 
take over in just half a minute, but I 
want to say “Thank you,” to the many 
of you who have personally been in my 
office and talked about this problem. I 
want to say “Thank you” to many of you 
who were really responsible for making 
the suggestions which resulted in the 
program, and I want to say to practically 
all of you that I am awfully sorry for 
the difficulties that we are going to make 
for you, that we have made for you in 
the past—but the job, I am convinced, 
is worth doing. 

I am convinced, with the kind of co- 
operation that you have given us jn the 
past, we can continue to do it, and the 
doors are always open to suggestion, to 
complaint; if complaints which we get in 
the future are like those that we have 
had in the past, I am sure they are going 
to be the constructive kind of complaints 
which will enable us to come through 
with an operation which is smoother 
than one we have had, and which will, 
I am sure, be an equitable operation. 

The equity here is, to me, the thing 
which must be preserved. The business 


processes must be preserved just as far 
as we possibly can go. When I say “as 
far as we possibly can go,’’ I mean the 
95 percent out of a hundred instead of 
the 5 percent out of a hundred. 

So with these very few words I just 
thank you again for coming to an after- 
noon which will be really hard work. 

(Applause. ) 

Mr. McIntyre. Good afternoon, ladies 
and gentlemen. I do appreciate your 
kindness in joining us in working out 
some of the tough problems of the ad- 
ministration of export control. 

The intensity of interest in this prob- 
lem, the volume of inquiry which the 
publication of Bulletin 431 has evoked, 
has led one perceptive person to com- 
ment that there was a great deal of 
interest in export control’s “new look,” 
and I am tempted to suggest that some 
of the complaints arise in a very similar 
manner from the fact that the visibility 
is limited. 

The bulletin attempts to state the 
general purposes and objectives of the 
Department and of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade within the Department 
in carrying out this plan. We are glad 
to have on the rostrum with us today 
Mr. George Bell, Associate Director of 
the Office of International Trade, and 
two of the three Division Directors who, 
under the reorganization of the Office of 
International Trade, will have primary 
responsibility for the administration of 
export control. 

There has been established within the 
office, as many of you know, a realigned 
responsibility for the administration of 
export control under which the commod- 
ity functions are housed in the Com- 
modities Division under Mr. O’Keefe. 

The area liaison functions are to be 
in charge of the Areas Division whose 
director is Mr. Parisius. Mr. Parisius is 
between here and Habana at the mo- 
ment, if flying weather permits. His 
deputy, Thomas Wilson, should be with 
us later this afternoon. 

The remainder of the export control 
operation will be handled in what will 
be known as the Export Operations 
Division of the Office of International 








Trade, which Division will be dir2cted by 
Wallace Thomas. 

There are two or three ve:y general 
comments Which I wish to make before 
I open the meeting to questions. The 
first is that it is not intended by the new 
licensing procedure here announced to 
establish any revolutionary patterns of 
export trade. 

What is intended, as the bulletin en- 
deavors to say, is that the distribution of 
country quotas among exporters on a 
historical licensing basis has failed in 
two respects. It has failed to provide a 
distribution of the export trade based 
upon competitive considerations; it has 
preserved without competitive effort a 
portion of the export quota for individ- 
uals or exporters who held those quotas 
in some base period. 

As the bulletin tries to indicate, we feel 
that that procedure made a great deal 
more sense “once upon a time” than it 
does now. That does not mean that 
historical position will never be taken 
into account in licensing operations. The 
bulletin is specific in stating that, with 
respect to commodities other than those 
listed, the procedures remain at least for 
the present on the previous licensing 
basis, but the bulletin does recognize, 
and it is an accepted part of the Depart- 
ment’s policy, that wherever possible a 
greater degree of competitive determina- 
tion of export channels should be 
achieved, and the extent to which any 
exporter acquires a proprietary right in 
an export quota should be minimized. 

So much for the general historical 
question. There is one other kind of 
question which has arisen quite often, 
and that has to do with the consultation 
with the foreign embassies. 

This bulletin has been criticized on 
this point from all shades of opinion. 

One criticism that has been leveled is 
that it virtually wipes out state trading; 
another criticism is that it makes state 
trading the 100 percent characteristic of 
American exports. 

Now I think you will find not only that 
the truth is at a considerable distance 
from either of those extremes, but that 
the truth is very little removed from the 
present level of private export. We hope 
through a pursuit of the policies an- 
nounced to increase and certainly not 
diminish the extent of private trade. 

We are not so naive as to suppose that 
all regulations on foreign trade will dis- 
appear, but we do hope that, despite the 
necessity of some trade controls, the ad- 
ministration of this bulletin will provide 
as nearly as possible the same kind of 
shipment, and in the same hands, as 
would have been the case in the absence 
of United States Government controls 
over export. 

It is not intended to turn over to the 
foreign governments the determination 
as to who shall be the American exporter. 
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Let me make that just as emphatic as 
is necessary to emphasize that there is 
no thought whatever of returning to 
“Decentralization” or to the “A” pro- 
cedure. 

Exporters are urged to submit their 
export license applications. The recom- 
mendations of the foreign governments 
will be accepted provided they meet the 
rather stern qualifications of the bulle- 
tin, but the acceptance of those recom- 
mendations does not mean that the issu- 
ance of licenses will automatically follow 
the recommendations. 

The bulletin means what it says—that 
those recommendations will be consid- 
ered, will be taken into account. It does 
not mean that those recommendations 
will determine the issuance of licenses. 

It is hoped that the way in which that 
recommendation will operate is that the 
private American exporter in the United 
States and the private foreign importer 
abroad will negotiate their understand- 
ing as in the absence of controls. The 
foreign government will advise us of the 
import contracts which it would like to 
see fulfilled, and the United States Gov- 
ernment will make a decision with re- 
spect to the export contracts which it 
thinks appropriate. 

The task of bringing those two points 
of view together is a task to be performed 
within the United States Government, 
not anywhere else. 

I might add as a comment of further 
concern in this sense that our experience 
so far has been that the foreign govern- 
ment missions from whom we would ex- 
pect to receive the recommendations of 
their home governments have indicated 
a general inability to supply the infor- 
mation which we feel would be helpful. 
Far from rushing forward with an effort 
to dictate the distribution of American 
export licenses among exporters, they 
have indicated that it will be in a very 
restricted sense that they can help us 
by providing information as to the 
contracts judged by the importing gov- 
ernment to be most favorable. 

Now the price problem. As you know, 
the Congress and the people have been 
increasingly concerned about the level 
of domestic prices. It is our view that 
the effect upon the domestic price level 
of the volume of exports has been very 
much exaggerated. Nevertheless, it is 
unrealistic to suppose that there is no 
effect. 

It is certainly unrealistic to suppose 
that there is as much adverse effect upon 
the domestic price level if a shipment 
goes forward at a modest mark-up over 
manufacturer's price, as if that shipment 
goes forth at 5 to 10 times the manu- 
facturer’s price. 

Now the purpose of the Congress in 
the legislation enacted at the close of the 
special session last month seems fairly 
clear. The Congress authorized the 


President to apply price criteria in the 
selection of export licenses for approva), 
The law also provided that in exceptional 
circumstances the actual determination 
of export mark-ups could be made. 

It is not anticipated that that author. 
ity will have to be used, at least not jp 
the near future. It is anticipated that 
price will serve as one of the criteria in 
the selection of export licensing, but jt 
must be emphasized that it is by no 
means a single or a controlling criterion, 
On the contrary, the bulletin has been 
carefully framed to say that the selec. 
tion of lowest-priced licenses will be fol. 
lowed under comparable conditions of 
supply. 

Now I can't tell you, and I think no one 
can tell you exactly what “comparable 
conditions of supply” are in advance 
for each commodity which may enter 
into foreign trade, but I do want to em. 
phasize that we do not expect to estab- 
lish within the Office of Internationa] 
Trade any superman who can determine 
the merits of a bargain, who can look at 
competing contracts for quite different 
commodities and say, “We think Com- 
modity A is what the foreign importer 
ought to be buying, instead of Com- 
modity B.” That kind of decision is not 
a part of the thinking of the adminis- 
tration of this bulletin. 

A great deal of inquiry has arisen with 
respect to the relative position of the 
manufacturing exporter and the mer- 
chant exporter. In some communities 
throughout the country the merchant ex- 
port groups have become nothing short 
of panicky on this point, and, I believe, 
without a logical basis for such concern. 

There is no intent of using the export 
control authority to drive out of busi- 
ness any export operation which is based 
upon established standards of business 
conduct. There is no intent to say that 
the foreign purchaser must buy from a 
manufacturing exporter and may not buy 
from a merchant exporter, but before 
we try to generalize on the way in which 
that problem will be met—and it is one 
of the toughest administrative prob- 
lems—let us recognize that the solution 
of it will inevitably vary with the nature 
of the commodity 

Principal commodities which have so 
far been called to my attention in con- 
nection with this price problem suffer 
from exactly the contrary difficulty. 
The problem is, after we have approved 
all of the applications from either man- 
ufacturing exporters or merchant ex- 
porters who are prepared to sell at what 
any one of us would call a reasonable 
price, there still remains a good portion 
of the quota which has not yet been used 
up. That situation is going to exist in 
a number of important commodities, and 
our task will be to determine whether 
the urgency of the foreign requirement 
iS so great that, despite the inflationary 
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effect of such licensing, we ought to ap- 
prove additional exports above the level 
of any reasonable price. 

Now it is the policy of the Department 
to avoid the licensing of exports under 
those circumstances. In other words, 
unless the need abroad is so great that 
catastrophe results from the nonexporta- 
tion of the commodity, the Department’s 
determined policy is to restrict the total 
exports authorized to those which can 
be made at reasonable prices. 

Naturally there is a considerable ele- 
ment of judgment in the administration 
of the procedures. It is the intent of the 
Department to establish industry advis- 
ory committees which will work closely 
with the officers responsible for the li- 
censing of individual products and who 
will draw from that industry group rec- 
ommendations as to the solution of par- 
ticular problems. 

I have been in this activity personally 
for quite a few years, as export controls’ 
length is measured, and I have found 
very few of these problems to which a 
general solution could ever be postu- 
lated. 

It seems essential that we recognize 
that many of the solutions have to be 
made on a commodity basis, and they 
will be different for steel from what they 
are for caustic soda, and different for 
flour from either of those, to name just 
three of the more difficult commodities 
with which we deal. 

I believe that, after those general re- 
marks, I should like to invite the written 
questions from the floor. As the meeting 
progresses there will be an opportunity 
for the submission of further questions. 

I should like to explain two ground 
rules for this questioning period, which 
I hope will not interfere with the com- 
plete freedom of inquiry. One is that 
the questions of a duplicate nature will 
be weeded out at the tables so that it will 
not be necessary here on the rostrum 
to handle a whole pile of questions all 
to the same effect. 

Another rule is that we shall ask you, 
in view of the limitations of time and 
interest, to avoid raising questions which 
are of a specialized individual-applica- 
tion nature. I am not prepared at this 
point to report on the status of License 
Number 897893. Maybe one of you holds 
it, for all I know. If you do, it has prob- 


ably been returned without action. 
(Laughter. ) 
The first questions that have been 


handed to me are, I think, particularly 
good ones with which to start this dis- 
cussion. 


“What procedure will be followed 
in screening applications from the 
price standpoint, and will this pro- 
cedure prevent an expeditious han- 
dling of applications?” 
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The procedure to be followed in con- 
sidering price applications will inevitably 
vary with the commodity. I have men- 
tioned already the problem as between 
the low bids of manufacturing exporters 
and the low bids of merchant exporters. 
If that is a problem with respect to a 
particular commodity, it may be neces- 
sary to set aside a portion of the quota 
for nonmanufacturing exporters. 

There may be other approaches which 
will accomplish the desired result. I can 
answer that question only in general, but 
the scrutiny of price will be accompanied 
by spot checks as to the accuracy of the 
price statement. 

The question as to the expeditious 
handling of applications is very impor- 
tant. We sincerely believe that, by the 
second quarter, these revised licensing 
procedures will make possible a much 
prompter handling of license applica- 
tions, so that a very short period should 
ensue from the time the application is 
received by the commodity specialist who 
is to handle it until it is placed in the 
mails with whatever action is to be taken. 

The timing problem for this transi- 
tional first quarter will of course be ex- 
tremely difficult. I am inclined to say it 
will almost be as bad as it was in the 
fourth quarter; I don’t think it can be 
much more difficult than it was then. 

The Congress before it adjourned last 
month provided some funds which should 
enable us to strengthen the export control 
activity substantially. If the budget 
people that have to handle these mat- 
ters, and the Civil Service Commission 
and the others will just give us a green 
light, we hope to have the manpower 
requisite to a prompt handling of these 
cases, and I fee! confident that by the 
second quarter the great sources of delay 
inherent in the present system will have 
been eliminated. 

It must be remembered that the his- 
torical type of licensing is very laborious 
and time-consuming, and has a charac- 
teristic which is particularly defeating. 
It is necessary to accumulate all of the 
cases and review them at one time, and 
then to return those which can be acted 
upon. 

Another difficulty, especially with re- 
spect to the newcomer, is that under the 
historical licensing procedure the new- 
comer’s position depends entirely upon 
the order of receipt of his application. 

That meant that even though a new- 
comer might not receive his validated 
license for 6 months, it was necessary 
that we hold his application without 
action, else he would lose his place in 
line. That kind of delay it is not in- 
tended should be a part of the new pro- 
cedure at all. 

We have in the past been stamping 
acknowledgement cards with the state- 
ment, “Earliest possible date of consid- 


eration—such and such.” I hope that 
instead of that we will simply stamp the 
license application “Validated” or “Re- 
jected” or “Returned,” and get it back 
to you promptly. 

The reason we have not been able to 
do that in the past is that where pre- 
cedence matters it seemed a grave error 
to return license applications and then 
expect the applicants to shoot them back 
to us in a few days for renewed consid- 
eration. 

We may during the transition period 
have a problem in which the trade gen- 
erally suffers similarly from that awk- 
ward feature. .We dislike very much, I 
assure you, returning applications and 
asking to have them back in here in 2 
weeks, but it is almost inevitable during 
a period of such major change in policy 
as this represents that some of that be 
incurred. 


“What criteria will be used to de- 
termine whether a price shown on 
an application is satisfactory where 
price is f. 0. b., f. a. s., or c. i. f.?” 


We have asked that the f. a. s. be the 
one shown. There may be individual 
instances in which the exporter is con- 
vinced that the f. a. s. price is misleading 
for his purposes, and he can always ac- 
company his statement with an explana- 
tion as to why that is so. 


“When export license application 
is for the requirements of a sub- 
sidiary company or a manufactur- 
ing agent, need it be supported by 
an order?” . 


That seems to me a part of a much 
larger question: “What will be the li- 
censing policy with respect to the ship- 
ments of commodities from a firm to its 
principal or to its subsidiary abroad, 
especially where the material is not for 
resale as such but for use in the opera- 
tion of the parent or subsidiary?” 

Now the answer to that, too, is not sim- 
ple, but we will have to have, I believe, 
an extension of the special-projects ap- 
proach so as not to involve such firms 
in the procedure, which is relatively 
meaningless in their case, of a selective 
recommendation as to the import con- 
tract to be approved. 


“Are licenses to be examined at 
customhouse for price when export 
declarations are being cleared?” 


The answer is: yes, they are. The 
price is the element in the license, and 
if it does not conform on the declaration 
to the price on the license, the Collector 
of Customs should not clear the ship- 
ment. 

I might have remarked in connection 
with the question, about supporting a 
subsidiary company’s need for materials 
by a firm order, that we quite recognize 
the problems created by the requirement 

(Continued on p. 30) 
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urrent Trends in Foreign Trade 


olicies: Review of 1947 


WESTERN EUROPE! 

EARLY ALL THE COUNTRIES of 

Western Europe experienced more 
or less of a set-back during 1947 in their 
efforts to regain a balanced foreign-trade 
position, and found it necessary to resort 
to new restrictions on imports and to 
‘other measures calculated to mitigate 
the situation, if not to correct it. 

This reaction did not become wide- 
spread until the latter half of 1947. The 
year started with fair prospects, and, 
during the early months, several gov- 
ernments felt warranted in relaxing 
somewhat the direct official control of 
both imports and exports which has 
marked the trade regime of the former 
belligerent countries, and to some extent 
also of the neutrals, since the end of the 
war. Thus, by April, Belgium had freed 
from prior license requirements more 
than half of its imports as well as most of 
its exports. The list of French products 
exportable without license was expanded 
by successive steps in the spring until it 
included the majority of that country’s 
exports. In June, Switzerland relieved 
certain classes of goods from special im- 
port permits. The official purchasing 
agencies of several Western European 
countries, whose activities had been so 
prominent a feature of the immediate 
postwar period, saw further curtailment 
in their scope and functions, with actual 
foreign-trading operations reverting to 
a greater extent to private hands. 


Close Official Regulation 
of Private Trade 


The commercial operations of the 
private European importers and export- 


‘The term “Western Europe” is used 
roughly to cover all the countries of Europe 
except Soviet Russia and those commonly 
regarded as in the Russian sphere of influ- 
ence, namely: Finland, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Al- 
bania, and Bulgaria. The year's develop- 
ments in that group of countries are dis- 
cussed later in this article, under the heading 
of “Eastern Europe.’ The relative commer- 
cial importance of the two groups is roughly 
indicated by the fact that the countries here 
grouped as “Western Europe” used to ac- 
count for seven-eighths of the foreign trade 
of all Europe, and “Eastern Europe” about 
one-eighth. 

Germany is to be dealt with separately, in 
the section on “Trading with the Occupied 
Ex-Enemy Areas.” 
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Part Il: Europe and the Occupied Areas 


By Henry CuHaLtmers, Consultant on Commercial Policy, Department of 


Commerce 








Editor’s Note 


This is the second in a series of three articles. 
The first, which appeared in last week’s issue of 
ForeIGN Commerce WEEKLY, presented a gen- 
eral appraisal of the salient developments in 
the trade relations of foreign countries during 
the past year, and of the emerging trends in 
their commercial policies. 

The present article examines more closely 
the developments during 1947 in the trade pol- 
icles and arrangements of the European coun 
tries, and in the conditions of trading with 
the occ upied ex-enemy areas. The countries 
of Western and of Eastern Europe are treated 
separately. 

The third article, to appear next week, will 
deal with the trade policy developments during 
the past year in the countries of the British 
Empire, Latin America, and the Far East. 








ers continued, however, to be subject to 
more or less close official regulation. As 
a rule, most foreign transactions still 
required governmental sanction, with ap- 
proval dependent upon their fitting into 
the country’s over-all import or export 
program for the period, or upon the 
current status of the import priorities 
or export allocations for the 
classes of commodities 
Approval of particular foreign trans- 
actions has often been dependent also 
upon where the goods were to come from 
or to go to; for the trade of most Euro- 
pean countries, with each other and with 
some overseas, has since the war been 
regulated by bilateral agreements. Un- 
der these agreements, each of the con- 
tracting governments has usually under- 
taken to facilitate by its licensing sys- 
tems the exportation of particular classes 
of goods which the other desired to have 
imported, up to specified quantities or 
values, with the country of destination 
giving corresponding assurance that 
those goods would be admitted. Unless 
special provision was made in advance 
for trade credits or overdrafts, it has 
commonly been expected that the values 
of the goods moving in each direction 
during the course of a year would ap- 
proximately equal each other, and that 
outstanding balances would be settled in 
gold or convertible currencies. Until very 
recently, the agreements of the United 
Kingdom with the Continental countries 


various 


have differed from this standard pattern 
by providing, in most cases, only for the 
over-all payments arrangements. 


Causes of European Trade 
Difficulties 


In large part, the importations into 
the war-ravaged countries of Western 
Europe since the close of the war from 
a number of important sources, notably 
the United States, Canada, Switzerland, 
and Sweden, have been made possible by 
credit arrangements of various types, 
mostly intergovernmental. It was ex. 
pected that, for a time, the former bellig- 
erent countries would need to obtain 
from abroad exceptional quantities of 
commodities of all kinds, for replenish- 
ment and rehabilitation, in amounts wel] 
beyond the value of the goods they could 
as yet export in return. 

By the middle of 1947, however, most 
of these credits had been used up, and 
the heavy drafts made since the war 
upon their official reserves of gold and 
foreign exchange, to help cover the cur- 
rent import excess, could not be con- 
tinued much further without risk to their 
necessary minimum balances. The in- 
come earned abroad from shipping, for- 
eign investments, and other sources, 
upon which United Kingdom and several 
other Western European countries used 
to count to pay for a considerable part of 
their merchandise imports, now came to 
a fraction of the former amounts 

Meanwhile, it was becoming evident 
that the wartime disruption of the in- 
dustrial and financial structures of most 
of the countries of Western Europe had 
been greater than estimated, and that 
the restoration of the normal functioning 
of their economies would be slower than 
anticipated. Additional set-backs dur- 
ing 1946 and 1947 were caused by the 
severe weather, crop failures, and work 
stoppages in various of the European 
countries. Consequently, the rate of re- 
covery in their production of essential 
foods and industrial commodities was 
proving disappointing. 

In addition to the above handicaps on 
the revival of their foreign trade, there 
were several retarding factors of an ex- 
ternal nature. Many of the bilateral 
trade agreements between particular 
pairs of European countries were not 
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working out satisfactorily. The political 
status of Germany continued unsettled, 
and the meager progress toward its eco- 
nomic rehabilitation under the divided 
control by the occupying powers held 
pack the resumption of its former posi- 
tion, as an important supplier of coal and 
industrial products to many other coun- 
tries of Europe as well as a market for 
their distinctive products. Similar in its 
effect was the shrinkage in the normal 
flow westward of foodstuffs and other 
export staples from the Danubian coun- 
tries, and of the return supplies of the 
manufactures from the Western coun- 
tries. The continued unsettled condi- 
tions in various areas of the Far East, 
and the slow resumption of their usual 
supplies of important raw materials to 
the Western countries, constituted an- 
other retarding influence upon the re- 
covery of Europe. An important indirect 
effect of these conditions has been an 
intensified general European demand for 
substitute supplies from the United 
States and other Western Hemisphere 
sountries, and often at greatly increased 
transportation costs. 

As the combined result of these va- 
rious unfavorable circumstances, few of 
the Western European countries have yet 
made sufficient progress toward the re- 
building of their exports to be able to 
pay for more than part of the large vol- 
ume of imports they continue to require. 
With the shrinkage during the past year 
in the available foreign credits and other 
alternative means of bridging the gap, 
vigorous Measures to readjust their for- 
eign-trade arrangements seemed ines- 
capable. Restriction of imports has 
usually been the first recourse. 


General Resort to Drastic 
Import Restrictions 


Probably the most publicized were the 
drastic actions of the governments of 
the United Kingdom and France in the 
summer and fall of 1947, in suspending 
the imports of certain classes of goods 
altogether and in sharply curtailing 
others. Actually, all of the countries of 
Western Europe, with the exception of 
Switzerland, apparently found them- 
selves impelled, at some time during the 
past year, to take more or stern 
measures to reduce the drain upon their 
dwindling external financial resources 
resulting from the continuing gap be- 
tween their imports and exports. 

Since a very large part of the trade 
of the couatries of Western Europe has 
been with each other, one country’s ac- 
tion in denying itself the importation 
of particular foreign products often op- 
erates to cut down the exports of other 
countries in that region, and consequent- 
ly their purchasing power for imports. 
The cumulative effect of a succession of 
such import restrictions by a number of 


less 
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these countries is obviously a further 
contraction of their over-all trade po- 
tentialities. 

Typically, efforts to correct the trade 
balance took the form of suspension or 
curtailment of imports of various classes 
of goods considered dispensable, in order 
to reserve the limited foreign exchange 
for more essential foods, fuel, raw ma- 
terials, and capital equipment. In a 
number of important countries, the im- 
ports of these more essential classes of 
goods also had to be cut down in volume. 
In certain extreme cases, even the im- 
ports of industrial equipment were or- 
dered curtailed for projects regarded as 
postponable. The Governments of Brit- 
ain and of Norway were notable for 
frankly telling their people that con- 
tinued or even increased austerity in 
their standard of living would have to be 
accepted for some time ahead. 

This pressure of a continuing high call 
for imports well beyond ability to pay for 
them was not limited to the countries 
that had suffered directly from the war. 
Indeed, one of the first European coun- 
tries to introduce new import restric- 
tions in 1947 was Sweden, a neutral. 
That country had built up a substantial 
foreign-exchange reserve during the 
war, but found that it was being too 
rapidly depleted by the heavy importa- 
tions of many foreign products denied its 
people for a number of years. This was 
particularly striking because the Swedish 
Government had not felt it necessary 
after the close of the war to subject most 
imports to licensing, had made large im- 
port commitments in various bilateral 
agreements, and had, moreover, extended 
sizable credits to a number of the less 
prosperous European countries. 


Special Concern Over Trade 
With Dollar Countries 


Since many of the commodities most 
needed were obtainable mainly from the 
Western Hemisphere, restrictions on dis- 
pensable importations were often applied 
with particular severity to purchases 
from the “dollar countries,” in order to 
conserve the limited dollar resources for 
the more essential products. For the 
same reason, various of these European 
governments announced their intention 
of directing their country’s exports, 
through the official licensing controls or 
through cooperative arrangements with 
the respective industries, to those mar- 
kets where they could earn most, either 
in the form of foreign products particu- 
larly needed, or in terms of dollars or 
other ‘‘hard” currency that is usable for 
purchases anywhere. 

The Drive To Increase 
Exports 


As another means of improving their 
balance of payments, a number of the 


Western European countries have been 
making strenuous efforts to increase the 
total volume of national exports. This 
has sometimes been done even at the cost 
of denying to domestic consumers a large 
part of the output of certain distinctive 
national products for which ready mar- 
kets can be found abroad. In the United 
Kingdom, definite quantities are being 
set up as export targets for various in- 
dustries. In support of this export drive, 
several of these governments have an- 
nounced their intention to divert man- 
power and to give priority in various 
ways to their exporting industries, or to 
particular firms capable of rapid increase 
in their exports, especially in the alloca- 
tion of controlled raw materials, domestic 
as well as imported. 


The Handicap of Overvalued 
Currencies 


A number of European countries have, 
during the past year, encountered con- 
siderable price resistance from foreign 
buyers interested in their export prod- 
ucts. Usually, the domestic prices in 
such a country have undergone sharp 
advances over prewar, and the disparity 
between the official exchange rate for its 
currency and that prevailing in the open 
market has been quite marked. Italy is 
the only country of Western Europe 
which reduced the official exchange rate 
of its currency during 1947 to conform 
closely to the open market rate, in order 
to stimulate larger foreign sales of its 
export products. Similar action is re- 
ported under consideration by several of 
the other countries, although the timing 
may in some cases wait upon the attain- 
ment of a stronger position for the cur- 
rency in the home market.’ 


Difficulties in Operation of 
Bilateral Agreements 


The persistent shortage of goods for 
export and the inconvertibility of most 
Western European currencies left little 
alternative to the continuation of the bi- 
lateral trade and payment agreements, 
earlier described, which have regulated 
the trade relations between most Euro- 
pean countries since the war. A con- 
siderable number of them, however, had 
to be revised during 1947; some be- 
cause they had proved unsatisfactory in 
actual operation, and others because of 
the new urgencies upon various govern- 
ments to readjust their general foreign- 
trade program. 


* The experiment initiated by France late in 
January 1948, of setting lower and flexible 
values upon the franc for certain external 
purposes, has among its objectives the revival 
of foreign markets for French products, and 
inducement for French private holders of 
foreign currencies or gold to sell them to the 
Government, to help pay for the country’s 
imports. 








In some instances, the trade exchanges 
under the earlier agreements were suffi- 
ciently satisfactory to encourage an ap- 
preciable enlargement of the lists of com- 
modities and of the quantities to be li- 
censed to each other during the new 
agreement period, usually a year. Ina 
good many cases, however, this has 
not been the experience. Despite the 
usual aim at an approximately 
equivalent value in the movement of 
goods in each direction, the actual record 
for 1946 showed that the trade balances 
of the countries of Western Europe which 
could not be settled currently through 
merchandise Movements amounted to 
over 20 percent of the total trade among 
them. Between some pairs of countries, 
the gap was much more marked. In fact, 
several governments have admitted that, 
in order to see some return for their ex- 
port surplus to particular countries, they 
had to sanction the importation of vari- 
ous nonessential products to a value well 
beyond what they had originally felt they 
could afford. 

In the course of some renegotiations 
during the past year, an export balance 
on the part of one of the trading partners 
was insisted upon, in order to reduce the 
trade debt incurred during the preced- 
ing period. On the other hand, while 
the countries usually tried to find a bal- 
ance in their trade exchanges on the 
higher rather than the lower level, the 
Netherlands was among those which, 
knowing their own shortage of export- 
able surpluses, chose to reduce their 
imports from certain other countries 
during the new agreement period rather 
than incur new debts. With increasing 
frequency there was apparent resistance 
to accepting luxury products, and in- 
sistence upon the offsetting supplies 
being made up of goods which the re- 
ceiving country considered essential to 
its economy. In fact, undertakings to 
approve the exportation of certain prod- 
ucts from one country were frequently 
made contingent upon the receipt of cer- 
tain specified products from the other. 

Very few of the new intra-European 

trade agreements of the past year pro- 
vided for the extension of additional] 
credits, or for as sizable overdrafts as 
had the earlier ones. Spokesmen for the 
former lending countries have generally 
come to the position that hereafter their 
bilateral agreements will have to be self- 
liquidating. The principal exception to 
this attitude was the series of long-term 
agreements concluded with Poland by a 
number of Western European govern- 
ments, in which they undertook to facili- 
tate substantial overshipments to Poland 
during the period immediately ahead, 
chiefly of industrial equipment, to be 
compensated by Polish deliveries of coal 
over a number of years on an increasing 
scale. 
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Bearing of ‘Marshall Plan” 
Upon Foreign-Trade Policies 


It was against this background of gen- 
eral deterioration in their foreign trading 
position and tightening of trade controls, 
that spokesmen for 16 countries of West- 
ern Europe came together at Paris in 
July 1947 to confer on the situation. The 
purpose was to work out a coordinated 
program to advance their common re- 
covery, by energetic national and joint 
measures, that would give sufficient 
promise of restoring their economies to 
a self-sustaining basis within a few years, 
so as to warrant the assistance which 
Secretary of State Marshall had indi- 
cated the United States might extend. 
The program developed at that Paris 
Conference, and the recommendations 
regarding the extent and manner of 
United States assistance presented by 
President Truman to the Congress to- 
ward the close of 1947, are matters of 
common knowledge. 

As has been earlier pointed out, if an 
effective European Recovery Program 
with United States aid is undertaken, and 
the countries involved make progress 
over the next few years toward the eco- 
nomic recovery and general stability 
sought, the basic pressures responsible 
for the recent spread of foreign-trade re- 
strictions will have been relieved in the 
region where they have been most acute 
Since various non-European countries 
will, through their important trading re- 
lations with Western Europe, be sharing 
in the benefits from the program and 
from the anticipated improvement in 
European conditions, countries in other 
regions should also be placed in a more 
favorable position to return to a less re- 
Strictive regime of international trade 
and payments. 


Benelux and Other Customs- 
Union Projects 


During this abnormal period when 
quantitative restrictions and exchange 
controls are the determining regulators 
of the foreign trade of the European 
countries, such modifications of their im- 
port duties as are taking place are of 
more importance for the long term than 
for the immediate future. However, the 
coordinated revision of the import tariff 
systems of Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg that was completed 
during 1947 was of exceptional impor- 
tance. It was the first step toward the 
long-planned Benelux Customs Union. 


From the beginning of 1948, import 
duties on each other’s products are 
waived entirely, and a common tariff 


schedule applies uniformly at the fron- 
tiers of the three countries upon the 
goods from all outside sources (except 
insofar as some of them continue tempo- 
rarily suspended). This step is prepar- 


atory to their prospective full €CONOMe 
union, under which the quantitative pp, 
strictions and other present taxes and 
controls of the constituent countries are 
to be replaced by completely unrestricteg 
trade among them, and the genera] ego. 
nomic life of the composite area is to hy 
closely harmonized. 

In connection with the Paris Confer. 
ence of the Western European countrig 
earlier mentioned, studies have been jp. 
itiated into the possibility of their attain. 
ing a closer economic integration through 
a similar unification of the customs sys- | 
tems of that entire group of countries, o; 
of particular members of it. However, i 
was recognized that, even if further 
European customs unions were foung | 
feasible, they could not be completed ang 
brought into operation for quite a num. 
ber of years. 


The Geneva Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade 


The United Kingdom, France, and the 
Benelux group were among those par. 
ticipants in the simultaneous trade. 
agreement negotiations, conducted at 
Geneva in the summer of 1947, which 
brought into provisional effect in Janv- 
ary 1948 the reductions in import duties 
and preferences there undertaken, and 
the commitments made concerning other 
trade practices. The significance of this 
step has been discussed in the preceding 
article, in connection with the general 
consideration of the Geneva Trade 
Agreement and of the Charter for an In- 
ternational Trade Organization. 


EASTERN EUROPE 

Among the countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope, the past year has been marked by 
the launching of ambitious plans for the 
long-term orientation of their economies 
more closely toward Soviet Russia and 
toward each other, through a network of 
trade agreements. At the same time, 
there was continued activity on the part 
of the countries in the Russian sphere 
in the negotiation of trade arrangements 
with various Western European coun- 
tries, to facilitate the exchanges of 
needed commodities which each could 
now or in the near future supply. 

In the matter of trade policy, the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe are broadly dis- 
tinguished from those of Western Europe 
by the higher degree of governmental 
direction of their foreign trade, as part 
of the general movement in that region, 
since the war, toward centralized state 
control of their entire economies. Offi- 


As earlier indicated, the term ‘Eastern 
Europe” is here used to cover Soviet Russia 
and those countries commonly regarded as 
in the Russian sphere of influence, namely: 
Finland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 


Rumania, Yugoslavia, Albania, and Bulgaria. 
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cial decisions regulate more closely here 
than elsewhere the details of foreign 
transactions, even when conducted by 
private firms, as well as the broad pro- 
graming of the commodities to be im- 
ported and exported. In a number of 
the Eastern countries, the foreign-trade 
program is more or less subordinated to 
a long-range plan for general economic 
development. 

Appreciable differences are observed 
petween the various countries, however, 
in the extent to which the conduct of 
commerce is concentrated in official or 
state-controlled agencies or participated 
in by individual enterprisers, and in the 
amount of leeway left to private firms 
where they are permitted to operate. 
Thus, in Poland, Yugoslavia, and Bul- 
garia, foreign trade is conducted mainly 
through a series of state agencies or con- 
trolled combines, with only small scope 
for private enterprises, whose operations 
are usually directed by one of the state- 
controlled bodies. On the other hand, 
the Czechoslovak situation is character- 
ized by semi-autonomous nationalized 
corporations that are expected to operate 
on a profit basis. Here, and in Finland, 
an appreciable measure of foreign trade 
is understood to be conducted by private 
firms, especially in dealings with the 
Western countries. 


Trade Plans Between Russia and 
Other Eastern Countries 


Shortly after the decision of the Soviet 
Union, early in July 1947, not to partici- 
pate in the proposed cooperative program 
for European recovery known as “The 
Marshall Plan,” and the parallel action 
of each of the countries in the Soviet 
sphere, there were announced in rapid 
succession a series of bilateral trade 
agreements of a broad character between 
Soviet Russia and Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, Poland, and Bulgaria. More lim- 
ited agreements have been entered into 
with Hungary, Rumania, and Finland. 
While scheduled deliveries were usually 
set up only for the year ahead, the major 
Russian agreements called for the later 
negotiation of arrangements for larger 
goods exchanges over longer periods, de- 
signed to advance the economic develop- 
ment programs of the respective coun- 
tries. In several instances, it is contem- 
plated that Russia would furnish certain 
industrial equipment on credit. 

From such facts as were made public, 
the exchanges of goods between the So- 
viet Union and the other countries of 
Eastern Europe scheduled for the imme- 
diate future are in most cases relatively 
limited, with the large-scale deliveries 
apparently regarded as long-range goals. 
The data available with regard to actual 
trade movements during 1947 indicate 
a falling off, from the preceding year, in 
the relative importance of the Soviet 
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Union in both the exports and the im- 
ports of most of the other Eastern Euro- 
pean countries. 


Trade Arrangements Among 
Countries in Soviet Sphere 


In their relations among themselves, 
the various countries in the Soviet sphere 
had been active throughout the past year 
in the negotiation of agreements regard- 
ing the commodities to be obtained from 
each other. Outstanding among these 
arrangements of 1947 were the bilateral 
agreements worked out by Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, and Yugoslavia with each 
other. They contemplate considerably 
increased exchanges of goods between 
each pair of countries, and the continu- 
ous cooperation of allied branches of 
their respective economies. These agree- 
ments are usually planned to run for 
5 years, with specific schedules of com- 
modity exchanges to be worked out each 
year. In general, Czechoslovakia, as the 
principal industrialized country in this 
region, is counted upon for capital goods 
and light manufactures to meet the needs 
of other Eastern countries, in return for 
the foodstuffs and raw materials which 
these countries can supply. 

Albania was economically merged with 
Yugoslavia at the opening of 1947, when 
the Yugoslav tariff and currency system 
was extended to the joint area. A much- 
publicized meeting of representatives of 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, held at Bled in 
August, wound up with the announce- 
ment of a goal of economic unity for the 
South Slavs. This envisages an eventual 
customs union between the two countries, 
with steps toward the coordination of 
their economic plans to be worked out 
in the meantime. 


Trade Relations Between East- 
ern and Western Europe 


Despite these many arrangements with 
each other, the need of the countries of 
Eastern Europe for many materials and 
products obtainable mainly from outside 
countries led to persistent efforts during 
the past year to find means for enlarging 
trade relations with them, principally 
with the Western European countries 
(including Germany), which had been 
their chief sources of supply as well as 
markets before the war. The data now 
available regarding the commerce of the 
countries in the Soviet sphere of influ- 
ence during 1947 indicate that the value 
of their total foreign trade was substan- 
tially larger than in 1946, and that, for 
the group as a whole, the proportion of 
their exports shipped to the Western 
European countries the preceding year 
was maintained or somewhat increased 
during 1947, and the share of their im- 
ports supplied from those Western coun- 
tries appreciably increased. 


Czechoslovakia, with its diversified 
consumer products, Poland with its coal, 
and Finland with its forest products, 
were able to make substantial arrange- 
ments with many of the Western coun- 
tries for sizable quantities of raw ma- 
terials and equipment in exchange for 
the commodities they could furnish, and 
to some extent, even to obtain some ad- 
vance shipments on credit. Particularly 
notable is the series of long-term agree- 
ments concluded by Poland with a num- 
ber of countries of Western Europe, 
earlier mentioned. In exchange for coal 
deliveries in increasing scale over the 
later years of the period, Poland was 
assured facilitation of large shipments 
of industrial equipment and materials 
for use in its economic rehabilitation, 
from France, Switzerland, Sweden, Nor- 
way,and Netherlands. Netherlands is to 
aid in the rebuilding of Polish shipping. 

The other countries of Eastern Europe 
have had less goods to offer for export to 
the Western countries, especially in view 
of their reduced production of basic food- 
stuffs, and the large proportions of their 
output pledged for shipment to the Soviet 
Union under various arrangements. 
Their shipments of goods to and from the 
Soviet Union, apart from reparations, 
and the exchanges among themselves, 
have been mainly on a compensatory 
basis which has seldom netted them any 
foreign exchange usable for purchases 
elsewhere. With small reserves of gold 
or freely convertible exchange, and little 
credits obtainable, they could cffer only 
limited quantities of their exportable 
products in return for the commodities 
urgently needed from the West. Yugo- 
slavia and Hungary, in particular, have 
made earnest efforts recently to nego- 
tiate agreements with various Western 
countries for balanced exchanges of 
merchandise, but reportedly with small 
practical results thus far. 

The principal new Soviet trade ar- 
rangement with a Western nation during 
1947 was that concluded with the United 
Kingdom in December. It called for the 
early Russian supply of a quantity of 
coarse grain for feedstuffs, in return for 
the British agreement to facilitate the 
placing of orders in the United Kingdom 
by Soviet importing organizations for 
various types of mechanical equipment. 
Later negotiation is contemplated of a 
broader accord for the long-term ex- 
change of goods, on the basis of balanced 
trade between the two countries. Ona 
number of earlier Soviei trade agree- 
ments with Western European countries, 
revised annual schedules of reciprocal 
exports for 1948 were arranged for. 

While private barter still figured in 
the trade arrangements among some 
countries of Eastern Europe, there ap- 
pears to be a definite shift to the general 
compensation or clearing method of pay- 

(Continued on p. 35) 











Argentina Invites Bids on 
Eight Towboats 


Bids to supply eight small, all-metal 
towboats are invited by the Argentine 
Ministry of Public Works, according to 
information received in the Department 
of Commerce. The boats, which are de- 
sired for river and port services, are to 
have a maximum draft of approximately 
6 feet, and be equipped with 240-horse- 
power Diesel motors. Tenders will be 
opened at 11:30 a. m., March 24, 1948. 

It is understood that preference will 
be given to offers indicating the earliest 
delivery date, that prices quoted must 
cover transportation on deck of ocean 
carriers and delivery at the port of 
Buenos Aires, and that quotations must 
be held firm for at least 30 days after the 
date for opening bids. 

Two copies of conditions and specifica- 
tions (in Spanish) are available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25,D.C. Additional 
copies may be obtained by addressing 
Senor Director de Suministros, Minis- 
terio de Obras Publicas, Calle Moreno 
970, 3 piso, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(“Licitacion Publica No. 1185”). Com- 
pleted bids, in sealed envelopes, should 
be directed as above. 


Bangkok Nursing Home 
May Buy New Equipment 


Catalogs and other literature on hos- 
pital equipment and supplies are sought 
by the Bangkok Nursing Home Commit- 
tee, according to the American Embassy 
in Bangkok. 

It is understood that the Committee 
has under consideration plans to enlarge 
and re-equip the present 10-bed nursing 
home to a 50-bed hospital unit. Before 
undertaking such a project, however, the 
Committee wishes to investigate such 
matters as type of equipment available 
and probable cost. 

Manufacturers and suppliers interested 
in following up this inquiry with a view 
to possible future sale are asked to com- 
municate with the Bangkok Nursing 
Home Committee, Bangkok, Siam. 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 


Branch, Office of International Trade 


Since all transactions are subject to | 
the regulations and controls currently | 
prevailing in this country and in Ger. 
many, interested United States firms 
should by all means acquaint themselves 
with these conditions before entering 
into correspondence with these firms 
Detailed information on trading condi. 
tions is available from the Department's 
Office of International Trade. 


New Trade Inquiries 
From Germany and Japan 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have reported by American Foreign Service abroad, following re. 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa. 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, 
for $l each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as export opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negctiations for business when conditions permit.) 


been officers 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Alcoholic Beverages: 11, 18, 58 Machinery (Industrial): 6, 45, 46, 47, 49, 61 
Antiques: 23 63, 73 
Automotive Equipment, Parts and Acces- Machine Tools: 3 

sories: 4, 31 Marble: 15, 23 
Briarwood: 18 Metals, Minerals, and Related Products: 1,3 
Chemicals, Drugs, and Pharmaceuticals: 13, Mica and Isinglass: 59 


18, 49, 52, 53, 67, 68, 70, 72 
Clothing and Accessories: 23 
Cutlery: 48 
Dental Equipment and Supplies: 43, 49, 58 
Electrical Appliances, Equipment and Acces- 

sories: 69 
Fats and Oils: 13, 44 
Fibers: 13, 14, 17, 24, 25 
Fish and Reptiles (Live) 
Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs 
Furniture: 23 
General Merchandise: 5, 35 
Glassware: 23 
Handicraft: 20, 23, 26, 27 


Mineral Water. 19 

Musical Instruments and Accessories: 69 
Novelties: 44 

Office Equipment and Supplies: 7 

Paper and Paper Products: 34, 37, 40, 44 
Photographic Equipment and Supplies: 50 


30, 38, 41, 63, 72 


Publications (Music): 22 


Radios s. Parts and Accessories 


16, 29, 54 69 

13, 29, 39, 54 Rubber Goods: 10 
Sanitary Supplies: 44 
School Slates: 8 
Seeds, Plants, Herbs 


Phonograph 


and Flowers: 13, 18, 29 


Hardware: 65 Technical Information and Latest Develop- 
Hides, Skins, and Hair: 12, 21, 32, 33, 55, 56, 60 anes: S as 
Household Goods: 44, 57, 69. Textiles: 9, 10, 23, 28, 36, 41, 47, 51, 57, 64, 66, 
Laboratory Instruments and Equipment: 58 70, 71, 72, 73, 74 


62. Toilet Accessories: 48, 72 
Leather Goods: 23 Zinc Containers and Sacs: 42 
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Germany—Max Busch (exporter, importer), 
c/o Heine Wiebelstrasse 3,' (10b) Leipzig 0.5., 
wishes to contact United States firms inter- 
ested in general import from and export to 
Germany. ; 

Germany Elektro-Geratefabrikation G. m. 
bp. H. (ELGEFA), Nordhafen 5, Berlin N 65, 
desires to export cast aluminum cookers, and 
nickel-plated, polished irons (small travel- 
ing, small household, standard household, 
tailors’), for a. c, or d. c. current. 

Germany—Georg Low (manufacturer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, commission agent), 
zgiegelbergstrasse 15, (14a) Schwabisch 
Gmund, wishes to export imitation jewelry 
and glass articles, as follows: rings, earrings, 
prooches, necklaces, bracelets, clips, hair- 
and hat-pins, chokers, rosaries, Crosses, de- 


votionals, clasps, buckles, scarf-pins, and 
cuff-links, and glass buttons, stones, and 
beads. 

Germany—Hans_ Lusing, Isestrasse 19, 


Hamburg 13, wishes to act as buying agent 
in Germany for American firms. 

Germany—Franz Schotta, Lindenholz- 
hausen, Bahnhofstrasse 24, Kreis Limburg/ 
Lahn, Hessen, U. S. Zone, wishes to import 
into Germany wheat flour, wheat grits, rye 
and rye flour, and corn. 

Germany—Helmut Yedek, Oberndorf, 
Marktheidenfelt/Main, Bayern, U. S. Zone, 
seeks agencies for unspecified commodities. 

Germany—Arno Zwingenberger, Saarbruck- 
erstrasse 42, Leverkusen-Schiebusch 3 (near 
Cologne), seeks a market for handwork, such 
as needlework and lace. 

Japan—Iseki Bussan Co. Ltd 
importers, manufacturers), 35 Sannomiya- 
cho Nichome (Tor Road), Kobe, wishes to 
import second-hand goods, such as clothing, 
typewriters, musical instruments, automo- 
biles, and refrigerators 


(exporters, 


Greek Government in Market 
For Can-Making Equipment 


Quotations for earliest possible delivery 
of can-making machinery and equipment 
are sought by the Greek Agricultural 
Bank. Specifically, requirements are as 
follows: 


1. Complete mechanical equipment, in- 
cluding electric motors, for two plants for 
manufacturing collapsed cans in sizes 2, 3, 
and 10; capacity, 15,000 cans per plant per 
8-hour day. Each plant is to include body 
flanger, double seamer, and can tester. One 
plant is to be equipped for 220 direct current, 
the other 220 /380, 3-phase, 50-cycle, alternat- 
ing current 

2. Twenty can-reforming units, including 
body reformer, flanger, and seamer; capacity, 
4,000 cans per plant per 8-hour day. Fifteen 
of the plants are to be equipped with electric 


motors: nine for 127/220, 3-phase, 50-cycle, 
alternating current and six for 220 direct 
current Five are to be without electric 
motors 


Shipment is to be marked for EF-EX, 
for the account of the Agricultural Bank, 
Government of Greece, Athens, Greece, 
to which agency quotations should be 
addressed. 


Tanganyika To Build 


Trunk Roads 


A British East African firm, consulting 
engineers to the government of Tangan- 
yika Territory, has announced, on behalf 
of the Development Commission, its in- 
tention of calling for tenders during 1948 


February 14. 1948 


for the construction of two main trunk 
roads, together with necessary bridges 
and culverts. These roads are Namanga- 
Arusha - Taveta (approximately 150 
miles) and Dar Es Salaam-Tanga (ap- 
proximately 200 miles). 

United States contractors who desire 
to be considered for these projects are 
advised to write as soon as possible to 
Sir Alexander Gibb & Partners, P. O. 
Box 2020, Nairobi, Kenya Colony, British 
East Africa. Full information should be 
given on (1) financial standing, includ- 
ing suitable references; (2) plant owned 
and available; (3) staff available for su- 
pervision of work; and (4) references to 
previous contracts and employers. 

Applicants will be notified as to 
whether their names have been accepted 
or rejected, and it is understood that the 
government of Tanganyika will under- 
take to assist successful bidders in ob- 
taining shipping space needed to trans- 
port their machinery and equipment. 

Payment for all work done will be made 
in East African currency and/or sterling. 


FCCO To Sell New 
Lot of German Patents 


The Swedish Foreign Capital Control 
Office is now offering for sale approxi- 
mately 75 German-owned patents, which 
are, for the most part the property of 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. Preliminary 
bids wil be received until March 15, 1948. 

Description of the patents is available 
from FCCO, and bids should be addressed 
to that agency at Hovslagargatan 2, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Netherlands—Benjamin de Jongh, repre- 
senting Firma Benj. de Jongh (importer, 
wholesaler), 6l1—-a Kleine Berg, Eindhoven, is 
interested in purchasing iron, steel, and non- 
ferrous metals, preferably on an exclusive 
agency basis. Scheduled to arrive January 
29, via New York City, for a month’s visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Netherlands Chamber of 
Commerce, 41 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, and Washington. 

2. Netherlands—E. H. ter Meulen, J. van 
Buchem, J. H. van den Broek, and P. Sand- 
ers, representing H. ter Meulen C. V. (im- 
porter, retailer, manufacturer), 1 Bernard- 
inastraat, Rotterdam, are interested in study- 
ing American retailing methods, as well as in 
the construction and equipment of American 
department stores and other retailing estab- 
lishments, in connection with the firm’s plans 
to erect a modern department store in Rot- 
terdam. Scheduled to arrive February 5, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. U.S. 
address: c/o Netherlands Chamber of Com- 
merce, 41 East Forty-second Street, Room 
1101, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Houston, and Dallas. 

3. Netherlands—Cornelis P. F. van der 
Pluym, representing H. V. Intermetaal (im- 
porter, wholesaler), 9 Koningin Emmaplein, 
Rotterdam, is interested in purchasing stain- 
less steels, high-quality steels, high-tensile 
carbon steels, high-tensile wire, steel tubes 
for all purposes, aluminum in sheets and sec- 
tions, and small hand and machine tools for 
metalworking industry. Scheduled to arrive 


January 29, vis New York City, for a visit 
of 6 weeks. VU. S. address: Hotel Governor 
Clinton, Seventh Avenue and Thirty-first 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Baltimore, Milwaukee, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, and Cincin- 
nati. 

4. Spain — Manuel Rodriguez Dieguez, 
Duque de Alba 15, Madrid, is interested in 
contacting American truck manufacturers, 
with a view to obtaining direct agencies for 
Spain. Scheduled to arrive January 28, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 or 3 months. 
U. S. address: Hotel Estrella, 129-131 West 
Seventy-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Detroit, and Phila- 
delphia. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

5. Syria—Fouad Ali Hammour, Halbouni 
Street, Damascus, representing Jallad & Ham- 
mour (importer, wholesaler), Rue Tarek Ben 
Ziad, P. O. Box 123, Damascus, is interested 
in general merchandise. Scheduled to arrive 
during February, via New York City, for a 
visit of 6 months. U.S. address: c/o Syrian 
Consulate, Empire State Building, Room 4203, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Washington, and other indus- 
trial cities. 

6. Venezuela—Luis Maria Chafardet Urbina, 
representing himself and “Aeronautica” 
(aviation-industry publication), Este 4, No. 
219/1, Apartado 1309, Caracas, is interested 
in purchasing modern magazine printing 
equipment. Scheduled to arrive February 1, 
via New York City, for a month’s visit. U.S. 
address: Venezuelan Consulate General, 19 
Rector Street, New York, N. Y.; Venezuelan 
Embassy, 2445 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C.; or c/o 531 West One Hun- 
dred and Forty-third Street, Apt. 1-B, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Wash- 
ington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


7. Belgium—S. A. Filma (manufacturer), 
54, rue du Brochet, Brussels, desires to ex- 
port any quantity of first-class stencils, car- 
bon paper, typewriter ribbons, ink pads, inks, 
and glues. One catalog (in French) describ- 
ing products offered is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

8. Belgium—Georges Lattelais (manufac- 
turer), 172 rue des Quatre Vents, Brussels, 
wishes to export artificial school slates. Also, 
frm seeks agents in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Illinois. One 
sample slate is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being fre- 
pared. 

9. Belgium—Textibel, S. P. R. L. (manu- 
facturer), Goffontaine-Verviers, desires to 
export and seeks agents for first-class wool 


yarns. One set of sample yarns is available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 


Washington 25, D. C. 

10. England—Imextrade (London) Ltd. 
(merchants and exporters), 42 Theobalds 
Road, London, W. C. 1., wishes to export and 
seek American agents for the following com- 
modities in all grades: Rubber goods; and 
tertiles (woolens, worsteds, rayons, cotton 
piece goods). 

11. France—Champagne Lainé (wholesaler 
and exporter), Reims, Marne, wishes to ex- 
port in cases of 12 bottles each, champagne 
(Champagne Lainé, dry, 1943); and cognac 
(Cognac Andre Lainé, 84 proof). 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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Australia 


AIRGRAM FROM tu. 8S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT SYDNEY 
(Dated December 20, 1947) 


At the December 8 meeting of the Fed- 
eral Cabinet, further dollar import cuts 
were announced affecting motor chassis, 
leaf tobacco, gasoline, newsprint, and 
films which were curtailed to some extent 
in September. 


Automotive Chassis: Imports from dollar- 
currency areas are to be limited to £A9,000,000 
for an 18-month period commencing January 
1, 1948. Of this amount, only £A3,000,000 
will be permitted before June 30, 1948. An 
inter-departmental committee, on which in- 
dustry is represented, will allocate the 
amounts for the various makes and models of 
chassis. 

Tobacco: Beginning January 1, 1948, sup- 
plies released for consumption will be cut by 
10 percent. Stocks on hand will be held to 
reduced levels, probably representing about 
9 months’ supply. Imports of leaf tobacco 
from dollar areas in the fiscal year to end 
June 30, 1949, will be limited to 50 percent of 
the base year 1939-40 imports. 

Gasoline: A further decrease of 10 percent 
will be made in consumption by means of 
reduced rations for all classes of consumers 
Exceptions to this rule will be made only in 
cases of absolute essentiality. 

Newsprint: Consumption of foreign and 
domestic supplies will be kept down to about 
49 percent of the base year 1938-39. This 
will hold consumption for the calendar year 
1948 to a total of 90,000 tons. 

Motion Picture Film: Remittances of earn- 
ings from motion-picture films are reduced 
by an additional 20 percent. The latest cut 
brings total reductions to 50 percent of 1946, 
or about $3,300,000 annually beginning in 
1948. Earnings in excess of this figure will 
be invested in Australia. 


No additional dollar import reductions 
are scheduled for the present fiscal year 
unless exports fall below the anticipated 
level. 

The December 8 meeting also decided 
on a ceiling of £A90,000,000 for imports 
from the United States and Canada in the 
financial year to end June 30, 1948. Dol- 
lar import arrivals in Australia in the 
4 months ended October 1947 accounted 
for £A41,000,000 of the above established 
annual import figure. In addition, Aus- 
tralian customs officials admit that £A35,- 
000,000 of the outstanding import licenses 
recalled in October for review were revali- 
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dated. The Commonwealth authorities 
apparently expect the remaining £Al14,- 
000,000 to cover all other dollar import 
needs. 

Foreign-trade returns for the 4-month 
period July—October 1947 show a large 
excess of imports over exports. Total 
imports were valued at A£119,444,000 and 
total exports at A£99,680,000. However, 
signs of improvement appeared in the 
October figure when the month's recorded 
exports of A£33,698,000 exceeded the im- 
ports of A£32,429,000. In view of the re- 
cent curtailment of imports from dollar 
countries, the higher prices received for 
wool, and prospects for greater shipments 
of agricultural products, the value of 
Australia’s exports in 1947-48 is expected 
to be substantially higher than that of 
imports. The Commonwealth is giving 
serious consideration to increasing ex- 
ports of metals, textiles, and manufac- 
tured goods to dollar areas 

Agricultural conditions in this current 
season have rarely been so favorable to 
primary producers. However, excessive 
rainfalls in the wheat-growing areas 
have caused considerable damage to the 
harvest and it now appears certain that 
the wheat yield will be much lower than 
the previous estimate of 240,000,000 
bushels Rust, grasshoppers, bag and 
labor shortages, and inadequate trans- 
port and storage facilities are other seri- 
ous factors which will tend to limit the 
1947-48 harvest to about 200,000.000 
bushels. ‘(Average prewar 5-year crop, 
150,000,000 bushels.) The Minister for 
Commerce and Agriculture has an- 
nounced agreements to sell Great Britain 
80,000,000 bushels at 17 shillings ($2.74) 
a bushel and India 25,000,000 bushels at 
18 shillings 6 pence ($3) a bushel from 
this season’s crop 

The outlook for increased output of 
dairy products is excellent. Production 
of butter and cheese in the September 
quarter, at 29,463 tons and 9,648 tons, 
respectively, compares with 26,871 tons 
of butter and 9,289 tons of cheese manu- 
factured in the corresponding quarter of 
1946. 

Wool remains the most important com- 
modity in the economic life of the Com- 
monwealth and to a great extent in- 
fluences the country’s foreign-trade posi- 









tion. During the 4-month period July 
through October 1947, auction sales of 
695,312 bales of greasy wool realized 
A£30,008,000, and 65,419 bales of scoured 
wool brought A£2,895,000. For the same 
period of 1946, the sale of 495,757 bales 
of greasy wool amounted to A£13,480,009 
and 51,850 bales of scoured wool were 
sold for A£1,833,000. 

In comparison with last year, wool 
but this 
fact that shipments 

period of 1946 in- 
quantities of 


exports are considerably lower, 
is attributed to the 
in the July—October 
cluded wool 
stocks sold prior to July 1946 whereas ex- 
ports in the July—October period of 1947 
consisted largely of wool sold during that 
period. Other factors influencing the de- 
crease in wool exports to the United 
States are: the limited quantity of suit- 
able types of wool offered during the re- 
cent period; the higher prices demanded; 
and the anticipated reduction in United 
States tariff rates, effective January 1, 
1948 

The Federal Parliament has passed a 
bill changing the method of arriving at 
the dutiable value forimports. (Detailed 
information may be obtained from the 
British Commonwealth Branch, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25,D.C.) Leg- 
islation has also been enacted to extend 
through 1948 a number of wartime con- 
trols including prices, rationing, rents, 
land sales, capital issues, and the con- 
tinuation of various commodity boards. 
These controls would have expired on 
December 31, 1947 

Other important legislative acts passed 
by the present Federal Parliament dur- 
ing the September—December _ session 
were the following: the budget; sales-tax 
concessions; suspension of the wartime 
gold tax; abolition of Wartime Com- 
panies Taxes; advance of A£13,000,000 to 
States for housing; extension of bounties 
on tractors for 3 years; and the national- 
ization of private trading banks. 

The prospect for easing the tight news- 
print-supply situation in Australia in the 
near future is promising. The Australian 
Newsprint Mills at Bayer, Tasmania, 
reached a record production of 31,800 
tons of newsprint in the last fiscal year. 
Plans are under way to enlarge the plant 
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v increase production to 80,000 tons a New Import and Export Duties in Effect in Par. Percent 
and increas -cociated Pulp & Paper Mills Sarawak.—Effective December 8, 1947, new 886 Passenger vehicles: ad valorem 

y ' year. The Associa e P pe 5 import and export duties went into effect in (a) Up to a value of RD$1,500_______- 30 
at Burnie, Tasmania, are In the process the colony of Sarawak. Under the new (b) In excess of a value of RD$1,500_-.. 40 
of plant expansion to double present out- schedule, import duties were increased on (c) Jeeps for passengers___________-_- 30 
put of various kinds of paper products. various kinds of liquors and tobaccos and on (d@) Autobusses for passengers-_- --___- 20 


certain other classes of goods, and several 
new categories of goods were added to the 
dutiable list. As under the schedule formerly 


(e) Replacement parts for automo- 
biles, jeeps, and autobusses, not 
provided for elsewhere, includ- 


Like other countries, Australia is suf- 
fering from the lack of adequate housing 


Aa, facilities. The Directorate of Housing in effect, British preferential rates are appli- ing motors for same_-____..-.--- 15 
~~ icts record housing activities in cable to only a few classes of imports, all 887 Trucks, pick-ups and other carriages, 
predicts nedte in to other goods being subject to general rates. automobiles, for transportation of 
1947-48. The program peSrsnes or The new export duties, most of which are cargo ------.--------------~-------- 15 
starting 52,000 houses, of which it is be- levied on an ad valorem basis ranging gener- (a) Replacement parts for same, not 
lieved not less than 40,000 will be com- ally from 5 to 20 percent, are applicable to 11 provided for elsewhere, includ- 
leted during the year. Shortages of classes of goods, including coconut products, ing motors for said vehicles... 15 
ple buildi materials » th palm oil, pepper, rubber, sago, fish, and guano. 888 Motorcycles --...........----.--.-. 20 
Jay | labor and of building . : ais are Details as to rates applicable to particular (a) Replacement parts, including 
wy main obstacles to the achievement of this items may be obtained upon request from the motors for same, not provided 
’S Of objective. Far Eastern Branch, Office of International ee re 
- eee — ee 
ame Tar iffs and Trade Controls perc imn passe on —— at 10 “a ad 
evision of Method for Calculating Im- a ae rucks, delivery trucks, and 
a ar Duty—The Australian Government has Cuba Osher Gangs Sranaperting quncmatine Seunues 


at 5 percent ad valorem. Motorcycles pre- 
viously were assessed 15 percent ad valorem. 
The import duties on replacement parts for 
the various motor vehicles shown above were 


promulgated an amendment of the customs 
were tariff which revises and simplifies the method 
of calculating duty on all items subject to 
ad valorem rates. Heretofore, the foreign 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 





wool sel me. s Evaporated Milk; Duty-Free Entry Period not changed by the new legislation. 
thi value was converted into English weg a Extended.—Cuban presidential decree No. 
is 10 percent was prey: he cowtitine dute wae 4000 of December 27, 1947, published in the 
ents end insurance, anc : 5 Peay Official Gazette of January 6, 1948, extends France 
a paid in Australian currency on a pound-for- i ‘1 30. 1948 h ti [ 
hes pound basis. As from November 18, 1947, ae rp Bos J “ eee Ags = 
, é a . unlimite uantity of evaporated ini rom a 7s 
wool the foreign value is converted directly into nas a a : «pies ediggereasinge Exchange and Finance 
; eX. Australian currency at the prevailing rate customs duties and charges, other than the 
19 without the 10-percent addition. The duty gross sales tax Modification of Exchange Rates and Crea- 
47 is then calculated from tariff rates which tion of a Free Market for Dollars and Es- 
that have been reduced, in general, by 12 per- ° ° cudos.—The rates at which the French Ex- 
oer . nl hange Stabilization Fund buys and sells cur- 
 de- cent. In most cases, the new method of D c 
‘ited calculation does not change the amount of oOminican rencies in which it deals were increased 
duty payable. However, so as to avoid minor ’ through a general and uniform premium of 
ult- fractions the reduced rates have been ad- Re ublie 80 percent by Avis (Notice) No. 291 of the 
 Te- justed to the nearest 2', percent Office des Changes published in the Journal 
Jed; In the preferential structure applicable to ae - ; Officiel of January 26, 1948. The avis also 
; British countries, the amendment provides Tariffs and Trade Controls created a free market for trading in American 
ited : dollars 
i for the elimination of the exchange adjust- Ollars and Portuguese escudos. 
y 1, ment applicable to certain items and estab- Motor Vehicles: Import Duties Increased.- Buying and Selling Rates of Major Cur- 
| lishes new rates covering this elimination. Dominican law No. 1586, published in the rencies: The following table shows the rates 
da The actual tariff rates negotiated at Official Gazette of December 7, 1947, and effec- at which the Exchange Stabilization Fund 
ae Geneva as the result of Australia’s participa- tive as of that date, increased import duties buys and sells some of the major currencies 
B at tion in the General Agreement on Trade and on motor vehicles as follows: in which it deals. 
lled Tariffs have been covered in the modified 
the rate structure but the concessions and the a 
e of duty payable as the result of them remain ' Transfers Bank notes 
unchanged Country Number of units of foreign currency used 7 oe ———— 
it of to calculate rate Buying | Selling | Buying Selling 
eg- rate | rate | rate rate 
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‘ « « 76 | | 
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P . * k a aa i Denmark 100 De nish crowns 4, 461.00 | 4, 474.00 4, 400 | 4, 500 
oil in Singapore and the Malayan Union have Norway 100 Norwegian crowns -| 4,314.00 4, 326.00 | 4, 250 | 4, 350 
sed been informed that they will be permitted Italy 100 lire ue 61.15 | 61. 35 60 | 62 
¢ to export either of these commodities to puegeav : ote h ee ed 420 | 430 
Oo ali : : . < ae - Czect oslovakie | ) Czech crowns | 28. 20 | 29. 40 | 420 430 
ur any destination, provided proof is submitted penned ‘ | 100 Arsentine reses.. ee ee | 5 a 
ion that an equivalent amount of copra was im- Egypt | 1 Egyptian pound , 884.40 | 887.90 | 875 | 890 
tax ported from territories outside Malaya after Acstralie, | : dag ne + poe ; po ~- pg yom a 
om , on 7? aeranrding “ Jew Zealanc New Zealand foun 390. 7: 95. 15 | 575 | 696 
ime November 21, 1947, according to an official South Africa : 1 South African pound 895. 10 864. 50 | 838 | 865 
notice appearing in the Singapore Straits | 
m- Times. For the basis of this transaction, is oa ar ‘ 
) to pl wether we conan on Sine: eqyuerncens Parities of Other Franc-Zone Currencies: (French Colonies in Africa, but applying also 
ties New ee “ ane wad = ap ee The following new parities for other curren- to St. Pierre and Miquelon) franc equals 1.70 
al- Siento ‘aie aaa Gace aah ad cies in the franc zone were established: metropolitan francs. The new parities estab- 
10 percent ad valorem on the first $820 per One French rupee equals 64.80 francs; pareglpndibartiverets ccc jguer tag tioning on 8 
VS picul plus 15 percent per picul on the re- One Syro-Lebanese pound equals 97.83 — a. pyre ge yor French North 
“i peat p . rica, the Frenc est Indies, an e 
the mainder has been imposed in the colony of francs; Guiene ” . alia 
Bis: North Borneo on hemp and any byproduct or One C. F. P. (French Colonies in the ‘ : 
lan preparation thereof, according to Notification Pacific) franc equals 4.32 metropolitan Applicability of New Rates: The new rates 
lia, 344, published in a supplement to the colony’s francs. are applicable to all transactions, effective 
800 official gazette on September 15, 1947. The Parities fixed by Avis No. 204 of the Office January 26, 1948, with the following reserva- 
ar. same Notification imposed a 10-percent ad- des Changes between the remaining curen- tions: 
valorem duty on exports of copra, coconuts, cies of the franc zone and the metropolitan (1) Exchange made, available by the 
ant and coconut oils. franc remain unchanged. Thus the C. F. A. Office des Changes and not utilized must 
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be retroceded by holders on the basis of 
exchange rates used at the time the ex- 
change was made available. 

(2) Forward contracts for the purchase 
or sale of foreign exchange will be exe- 
cuted on the basis of rates used by the 
Exchange Stabilization Fund at the time 
such contracts were subscribed. 


Free Foreign-Exchange Market’ Estab- 
lished: A free foreign-exchange market inde- 
pendent of the Exchange Stabilization Fund 
was created for trading in certain foreign 
currencies. This market will function at the 
Paris Bourse. The only currencies which can 
be traded on the free market are the Ameri- 
can dollar and the Portuguese escudo. All 
other currencies are traded in only by the 
Exchange Stabilization Fund at the rates 
used by the Fund. 

Sources of Supply for Free Market: The 
free market will be supplied with foreign ex- 
change from the following sources: 


(1) By half the proceeds from merchan- 
dise exports (the other half being ceded to 
the Exchange Stabilization Fund on the 
basis of its rates); 

(2) By all foreign exchange from other 
sources, notably that from noncommercial 
sources whether from income or financial 
claims, from the movement of capital from 
foreign countries to France, and foreign 
exchange brought in by tourists. 


Use of Free-Market Exchange: The foreign 
exchange available in the free market will be 
used: (a) For the settlement of merchandise 
imports (except for “essential’’ goods, a list 
of which is to be published in the Journal 
Officiel, foreign exchange for which will con- 
tinue to be made available by the Exchange 
Stabilization Fund at the rates used by it); 
and (bd) for all other authorized payments or 
movements of capital from France to foreign 
countries (with the exception of certain state 
payments). 

Characteristics of the Free Market: The 
free market will be characterized by rates 
established freely through the interplay of 
supply and demand. The Office des Changes 
will verify that all foreign exchange which 
should be offered on the free market is of- 
fered within the prescribed time limit. In- 
structions will be issued by the Office con- 
cerning the manner in which foreign ex- 
change will be negotiated. Only authorized 
purchases of foreign exchange will be per- 
mitted on the free market. These authoriza- 
tions for imports will be in the form of 
licenses. 

Only authorized intermediaries may oper- 
ate on the free market either as buyers Or as 
sellers. 

Financial Relations Between France and 
Germany: Payments for imports from and 
exports to the French, American, and British 
zones of occupation in Germany will con- 
tinue, in general, to be made in francs ac- 
cording to prevailing practice. Conversion 
into francs of invoices relating to these 
operations which are denominated in dollars 
or in pounds sterling will be made on the 
basis of the rates used by the Exchange 
Stabilization Fund for each of these cur- 
rencies. 

Purchases effected in France by allied per- 
sonnel and by agencies in Germany to cover 
their own needs will continue, as in the past, 
to be paid for in pounds sterling or in dollars. 
Pounds sterling coming from these opera- 
tions must be ceded to the Exchange Stabili- 
zation Fund on the basis of its rates. Dollars 
must be ceded half to the Stabilization Fund 
at its rates and half to the free market. 

Financial Rela.ions with Countries Having 
Currencies Not Traded on the Free Market: 
Except for the modification of buying and 
selling rates used by the Stabilization Fund, 
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financial relations with countries whose cur- 
rencies are not traded on the free market 
remain unchanged. 

Official Exchange Rate Applicable to Im- 
ports into France of Certain Essential 
Products.—The list of “essential” commodi- 
ties referred to in Avis No. 291 of the French 
Office des Changes (paraphrased above) was 
published in Avis No. 292 appearing in the 
Journal Officiel of January 28, 1948. In tke 
case of these commodities, foreign exchange 
necessary to pay for imports must be Ob- 
tained from the Exchange Stabilization Fund 
at its rates even when exchange to pay for 
imports of other commodities may be ob- 
tained at the free rate on the free market. 
Imports of listed commodities from the 
United States, for instance, must be paid for 
with exchange bought from the Fund at 
214.71 francs to the dollar. 

The list of “essential” products follows (the 
French tariff number precedes each item) : 

Cereals and flour for making bread: (93) 
Wheat, spelt, and maslin; (94) rye; (95 
barley; (98) corn; (101 A, B, C, F) flour made 
of above-named cereals. 

Oilseeds and oil fruits: (112 A to 112 Q 
inclusive) Oilseeds and oil fruits. 

Fats: (136) Lard; (137) lard oil; (139) 
melted tallows; (141) oleomargarine; (142) 
oleostearine; (143 A, B, and C) fats and oi-s 
from fish and marine animals; (145) other 
fats or oils of animal origin not specified; 
(146 C to 146 O) fixed oils of vegetable origin 
(except linseed and wood oil); (147) acid 
oils; (154) hydrogenated fats and oils; (155) 
margarine; (156) edible fats made from a 
mixture of nonemulsified animal or vege- 
table fats or oils. 

Solid combustible minerals: (311) Crude 
coal; (312) coke and semi-coke; (313) 
agglomerates of coal; (326) coal-tar pitch 

Mineral oils and electric energy: (334 A) 
Gasoline; (334 B) white spirit; (334 C) kero- 
sene; (334 F) fuel made by mixing gasoline 
or related products with other combustible 
liquids; (334 G) other light petroleum 
products; (335 A, B, and C) heavy petroleum 
products and related products; (344) electric 
energy. 

Fertilizer: (573 A to 573 J inclusive) Nitrog- 
enous chemical fertilizers 

Sulfur: (240 A and B) Sulfur (ore and un- 
purified ‘‘crude’’) 


French West 


Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Outstanding 1946 Import Licenses Can- 
celed, Guadeloupe.—On December 31, 1947, 
the validity of import licenses originally 
issued during 1946 and extended repeatedly 
during 1947 was terminated by the Guade- 
loupe official authorities in a notice dated 
November 30, 1947, published in the official 
gazette of the colony. However, in the case 
of merchandise considered of prime necessity, 
importers were advised to make representa- 
tions to the Service of General Supply and 
Economic Control, substantiating their 
claims with evidence justifying the delayed 
entry of the merchandise into the colony. 


Haiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


General Control of All Ezportable Com- 
modities Centralized.—Government control in 
Haiti over the preparation, handling, trans- 


portation, conditions of buying, selling, and 
exporting of all agricultural products has 
been centralized under the Section in Cha e 
of Commodities, of the Haitian Department 
of Agriculture, according to a law publisheg 
in the official gazette, Le Moniteur, of Janu. 
ary 1, 1948. The specific commodities men. 
tioned over which it is found necessary to 
exercise immediate export control are: Cof- 
fee, cacao, cotton, castor-beans, orange peels, 
sisal, saffron, vetiver, beeswax, honey, fOate 
skins, logwood, gaiac (hardwood), and ba- 
nanas. Other commodities may be placed 
under control as it becomes necessary, 

|For announcement of export prohibitions 
of specified foodstuffs, see FOREIGN ComMenrcg 
WEEKLY of December 6, 1947.| 


Hong Kong 


Exchange and Finance 


New Exchange Regulations Announced — 
In accordance with Exchange Circular No. 39. 
issued by the Hong Kong Government’s Fj. 
nancial Secretary on December 6, 1947, loca} 
banks were notified that all approvals for 
United States and Canadian exchange at the 
official rate which were unused as of Novem. 
ber 1, 1947, must be revalidated before they 
may be used. This appears to be in line with 
the recent Government action restricting 
sales of United States dollar exchange for the 
first quarter of 1948 to only a few import 
items (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Jan- 
uary 31, 1948) Letters of credit issued by 
banks against exchange approvals granted 
prior to November 1, but for which the ex. 
change had not as yet been settled, are sub- 
ject to revalidation under the order. (In 
accordance with the general practice of the 
colony, local banks allow their clients sey. 
eral weeks’ time in which to settle their for- 
eign exchange obligations.) According to the 
American Consulate General at Hong Kong, 
however, it was not expected that such vali- 
dation would be refused 

The foregoing announcement cancels Ex- 
change Circular No. 17 which permitted 
banks to sell as much as US$10 at the official 
rate to a client for the purchase of books, 
magazine subscriptions, and the like, without 
requiring prior approval. Banks are still per- 
mitted, however, to pass entries covering petty 
items, such as cable charges. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exports of Additional Commodities to Non- 
sterling Areas Prohibited Without Surrender 
of Foreign-Exchange Proceeds.—According to 
the American Consulate General in Hong 
Kong, diamonds and desiccated coconuts were 
added to the list of commodities which may 
not be exported from Hong Kong to non- 
sterling areas, exclusive of China, without 
surrendering the full amount of foreign-ex- 
change proceeds derived therefrom. The or- 
der became effective December 27, 1947. 

At the end of 1947 the list of commodities 
which could not be exported from the colony 
to nonsterling countries, exclusive of China, 
without the surrender of all or part of the 
exchange created by these exports, included 


the following , 
— 6 Percentage of exchange 


required to be surrendered 


Item for Hong Kong dollars 
Pepper 100 
Raw rubber 100 
Lambskins (karakuls) and rabbitskins 100 
Diamonds ‘ 100 
Desiccated coconuts 100 
Wood (tung) oil 25 
Silver 25 
Tin 25 
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Hungary 


Economic Conditions 


During the 4 weeks ended January 3, 
the Economic High Council continued to 
approve monthly programs for revenues 
and expenditures pending the presenta- 
tion to Parliament of the state budget for 
the fiscal year 1947-48. Investments 
under the Three-Year Plan increased 
from 83,500,000 forints in December to 
39,500,000 in January. Of the total 650,- 
000,000 forints invested during the first 
5 months of the Three-Year Plan, 400,- 
000,000 were Government contributions, 
150,000,009 were provided by the city of 
Budapest, and 100,000,000 by private cap- 
ital. These investments made possible 
the construction and reconstruction of 
several large industrial plants. 

Because of the nationalization of banks 
and because of the holidays, stock-ex- 
change operations came to almost a com- 
plete standstill. 

State contro] of Hungarian economy 
was extended to include the organization 
of a State Insurance Company set up by 
the merger of the Hungarian General 
Insurance Co. and the Farmers Insurance 
Co. The new company will issue insur- 
ance in connection with state-owned or 
state-controlled enterprises. 

Preparations are under way for the 
organization of four state-owned joint- 
stock companies, one of which will be 
charged with the exploitation of peat, 
another will make purchases of rawhides, 
a third will control the state-owned ther- 
mal baths, and a fourth, the State Edi- 
torial Office, will be responsible for edit- 
ing state-owned newspapers and other 
official publications. 

In order to prevent smuggling under 
cover of relief activities, it was announced 
that, in the future, relief packages will be 
subject to stricter control. 

The Minister for Commerce drafted a 
plan providing for imports amounting to 
1,674,000,000 forints and exports amount- 
ing to 1,886,000,000 forints for the first 
6 months of 1948. 

A new trade agreement was concluded 
with the Netherlands on December 13 and 
one with Denmark on December 2; the 
former trade agreement with Norway was 
extended for 1 year. Trade relations 
were also reestablished with Iceland. 


India 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Licenses for Nonferrous Metals Exr- 
tended.—Licenses for the importation into 
India of certain nonferrous metals which 
were revalidated up to September 30, 1947, 
and subsequently revalidated to December 
31, 1947, will be revalidated up to June 30, 
1948, provided (1) that application is made 
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to the Office of the Development Officer 
(Metals) not later than February 15, 1948; 
(2) that definite evidence is shown that the 
goods will be shipped by June 30, 1948; (3) 
that the goods were booked on the strength 
of the previous revalidation (September 30 
to December 31, 1947); and (4) that the 
goods could not be shipped during the pre- 
vious period of validation (with reasons 
stated), or that manufacture and shipment 
could not have been completed during that 
period. 

Import licenses issued by that office for the 
July-December 1947 period will be revali- 
dated up to June 30, 1948, provided (1) that 
license holders submit applications for re- 
validation not later than March 31, 1948; (2) 
that documentary evidence is produced that 
the goods could not be shipped by December 
31, 1947; and (3) that they will be shipped 
by June 30, 1948. 

December 31, 1947, was the last date for 
the receipt of applications for fresh import 
licenses issued by the afore-mentioned office 
for the period January-June 1948. A con- 
firmation certificate indicating acceptance of 
the order by the foreign supplier for delivery 
within the period of validity of the license 
(issued by the afore-mentioned office) must 
be completed before clearance may be made 
through customs. This certificate, which is 
required for customs purposes only and not 
for exchange-control purposes, must be com- 
pleted before June 30, 1948, in respect of 
fresh licenses issued for January-June 1948. 
Wherever it is found that goods booked 
against a license for January—June 1948 can- 
not be shipped during that period, the li- 
cense will be revalidated for July-December 
1948 provided application for revalidation is 
made not later than June 30, 1948, with 
documentary evidence showing reasons why 
shipment cannot or could not be made. 

Applications for licenses for the period 
July-December 1948 should be submitted to 
the afore-mentioned office by June 30, 1948. 

In general, the metals which are affected 
by these regulations include the follow- 
ing (an exact detailed list may be obtained 
from the British Commonwealth Branch, Of- 
fice of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.): Wrought 
or unwrought copper, copper scrap, wrought 
lead, lead ingots and pigs, antimonial lead 
in ingot and wrought form, unwrought zinc 
or spelter including semimanufactured zinc 
items, tin block, wrought tin, white metal 
solders and printing metals, brass, bronze, 
and similar alloys unwrought or semimanu- 
factured, antimony ingots, regulus and star 
metal, unmanufactured nickel, unmanufac- 
tured copper alloys, monel metal, tungsten 
products, and molybdenum metal powder. 





Three decree-laws relating to civil avi- 
ation are soon to appear officially, accord- 
ing to the Portuguese press. One de- 
scribes the details for organization and 
operation of airfields throughout the Por- 
tuguese empire and defines the channels 
of authority among officials responsible 
to the Minister of Communications and 
to the Minister of Colonies. Another de- 
cree concerns control of air navigation 
and duties of airfield personnel. The 
third decree entrusts to the Bureau of 
Civil Aeronautics the responsibility for 
construction and operation of the airport 
at Sal Island, Cape Verde, for which the 
Government will appropriate 13,500,000 
escudos. 


Italy 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
ROME 


(Dated January 16, 1948) 


As Italy entered 1948, the industrial 
situation was basically much improved 
over that of the preceding year, and the 
upward price trend had been halted for 
several months. The outlook was 
clouded, however, by uncertainties as to 
export possibilities, credit to meet op- 
erating expenses, the political situation, 
and the extent and timing of future 
United States aid. 

Italian industry which had received 
more orders than it could fill during the 
immediate postwar period, experienced 
increasing difficulty throughout the sum- 
mer and fall in competing on interna- 
tional markets in view of high operating 
costs. However, the change in the ex- 
change-rate system in November, result- 
ing in higher lire returns from exports 
against payment in foreign exchange, 
was expected to ameliorate this situation, 
which will also improve if the recent de- 
cline in prices of industrial raw materials 
is maintained. 

The average of industrial production 
for 1947 was approximately 65 percent 
of 1939, as compared with 50 percent for 
1946. During the first 2 months of the 
year production was about 45 percent of 
the 1939 figure; it began to increase in 
March, reaching a high level during the 
5-month period from June through Octo- 
ber when it averaged 70 to 75 percent of 
prewar, and dropped again in November 
and December as electricity restrictions 
were reimposed. Coal availabilities dur- 
ing the winter of 1947-48 were much im- 
proved over the preceding year, and allo- 
cations for the months of December and 
January were close to 1,000,000 metric 
tons monthly, with more than 500,000 
tons of imported coal and 60,000 tons of 
locally produced coal per month set aside 
for the needs of industry. 

The Government has enacted a num- 
ber of measures to assist financially 
various sectors of industry, including the 
mechanical, coal, silk, sulfur, and artisan 
industries, as well as cooperatives and 
medium and small industry in general. 
It also has authorized special credits and 
other measures in favor of industries in 
Southern Italy. 

The Minister of Foreign Trade on Jan- 
uary 8 stated that funds were available 
for sufficient purchases abroad to main- 
tain present national economic standards 
through March 1948. The Vice Prime 
Minister estimated public revenue for 
the 1947-48 fiscal year at 800,000,000,000 
lire, to 850,000,000,000 lire, and the total 
tax burden (which includes also amounts 
paid to local government entities and 
obligatory contributions for social in- 
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surance) at 1,100,000,000,000-—1,200,000,- 
000,000 lire, or about one-fourth of the 
estimated national income of 4,500,000,- 
000,000 lire. Effective national Govern- 
ment expenditures for the current fiscal 
year are now estimated at 1,028,000,000.- 
000 lire, excluding payments resulting 
from the maintenance of subsidy prices 
(mainly bread). The deficit will be met 
in part by use of lire proceeds from sale 
of products imported under the interim- 
aid program, sale of short-term Treas- 
ury bonds, and recourse to postal-sav- 
ings deposits, and the remainder will 
require new economies and sources of 
revenue. Monetary circulation in- 
creased during 1947 by 282,000,000,000, 
lire (from 405,000,000,000 to 787,000,- 
000,000). 

General optimism concerning winter 
food supplies has developed as a result 
of (a) adequate supplies of olive oil, (b) 
a special holiday distribution of sugar, 
(c) seasonal increases in slaughtering 
of livestock, (d) decreases in black-mar- 
ket and free-market food prices, (‘e) 
arrival of the “Friendship Trains,” (f) 
signing of new United States relief agree- 
ment, (g) opening of credits for food 
purchases in Argentina, (h) announce- 
ment by the Minister of Foreign Trade 
that food products amounting to 71,000,- 
000,000 lire had been imported by private 
firms, and (i) optimistic public state- 
ments by the Food Commissioner. These 
events have built up public expecta- 
tions that most Italians will be able to 
eat reasonably well throughout the re- 
mainder of the winter. 

That such optimism may be unwar- 
ranted is indicated by current suspension 
of pasta rations because of an unexpected 
delay in shipment of United States ce- 
reals at a time when wheat stocks in 
Italy are dangerously low. Even if the 
importation of presently allocated ce- 
reals is resumed immediately, the out- 
look for the second quarter of 1948 for 
cereal imports is discouraging. Food 
officials are aware of the probable neces- 
sity of reducing the pasta and perhaps 
the bread ration during that period. 
Foreseeable imports plus further collec- 
tion of domestically produced cereals are 
insufficient to assure maintenance of ra- 
tions until the new harvest. Rice sup- 
plies are sufficient for the present, and 
these are being issued in lieu of the pasta 
rations. Black-market prices of rice in 
Milan are now lower than legal prices. 

The large olive crop has made cheap oil 
available to consumers through the free 
market with the consequence that con- 
sumers buy on the open market rather 
than at legal prices. Oil producers are 
asking the Government to increase the 
national amassing quota so that they may 
obtain for a larger portion of the crop the 
Amassi price which is higher than the 
free-market prices. Controls on slaugh- 
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tering of hogs and collection of other ani- 
mal fats have been suspended. 

The winter-wheat crop which will be 
harvested next June and July is consid- 
ered reasonably good by most observers, 
although official statistics on plantings 
do not show a substantial expansion of 
acreage. Seeding and growing condi- 
tions have been excellent, although sales 
of agricultural supplies have slowed down 
and it is believed that fertilizer applica- 
tions have been far below expectations. 

Official cost-of-living indexes at the 
beginning of 1947 were 36 times pre-war 
levels and in September rose to a peak of 
over 53 times prewar. During the fol- 
lowing 3 months these indexes declined 
by 8 to 10 percent owing to the drop in 
prices of food items, and advance indexes 
for the early part of January indicate 
that the decline is continuing. 

Quotations for the lire on the export 
market appeared to be stabilizing around 
570 to 580 lire per dollar. The price at 
which the Italian Government purchases 
the 50 percent of export proceeds and 
financial remittances ceded to it was fixed 
at 576 lire per dollar for January. 

Stock exchange quotations declined 
from a high of 36 times prewar in early 
May of 1947 to 10 to 12 times in December 
and early January. These low quotations 
caused brokers and stock company repre- 
sentatives to request Government assist- 
ance through modification of restrictions 
on security dealings and dividends and 
through the reestablishment of a Con- 
sortium to assume the burden of future 
increases of capital by industrial] firms 
Measures also were requested to encour- 
age investment of foreign capital in Italy, 
but the proposed decree to abolish the 
requirement of a Government authoriza- 
tion for foreign investment and guar- 
antee the right to withdrawal, within 
certain limits, of dividends, profits, and 
liquidation of the original investment has 
not yet received the approval of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. 


Commercial agreements were signed 
with Yugoslavia on November 28, 1947, 
and with Poland on December 31, 1947. 


and notes were exchanged with Rumania 
on December 23 establishing a clearing 


account as the basis for transactions 
pending a more complete commercial 


agrement. The Mixed Italian-French 
Commission held discussions regarding 
the formation of a customs union, and 
an Italian delegation left for London on 
January 9 to discuss utilization of Italian 
sterling credits. 

According to a report by the President 
of the Port of Genoa, 4,987 ships arrived 
in the port during 1947, and merchandise 
handled during the year amounted to 93 
percent of the total amount handled in 
1938. 

The block on rents, which was to expire 
on December 31, 1947, has been extended 


for an additional 6-month period, and 
small increases were authorized for these 
months. House and apartment rents jp 
Italy are at present less than three times 
prewar levels, and increases of from 0 
percent to 50 percent are permitted under 
the new law. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wool Waste, Raw Animal Hair, and Rags : 
Added to List of Goods Importable Unde 
General License.—-The Italian customs ay. 
thorities have been authorized to admit di- 
rect, upon presentation of bank “benestare” 


National Woolen Industry Association, the 
goods specified below when imported into 
Italy from the United States and other free. 
currency countries, under the 50 percent ex. 
port-import system 

List “A” of goods importable into Italy yn. 
der general license (see FOREIGN COMMERcE 
WEEKLY of January 31, 1948, p. 21) should 
therefore be amended to include: Wool waste: 
raw animal hair; and rags (excluding rags for 
paper stock) 

Provisional Trade Agreement With Ry. 
mania Signed.—An exchange of notes for the 
resumption of trade between Italy and Ru. 
mania was signed at Rome and made effec. 
tive on December 24, 1947, according to In. 
formazioni per il Commercio Estero of Jan. 
uary 1 and 8, 1948 

Pending negotiations for the conclusion of 
a trade agreement on a larger basis in con. 
formity with the traditional pattern of trade 
between the two countries, the two Govern- 
ments have agreed to examine with special 
consideration reciprocal export- and import- 
applications and to issue them as 
promptly as possible, in consideration of the 
economic value of the goods to be exchanged. 

Payments resulting from two-way trade are 
to be effected through a non-interest-bearing 
account in Italian lire opened by Italcambi 
in the name of the National Bank of Ru- 
mania, to be credited with the countervalue 
of goods originating in and shipped from 
Rumania which are imported into Italy, and 
debited with the countervalue of Itallan 
goods originating in and exported from Italy 
to Rumania 

Italian exports to and imports from Ru- 
mania are to be subject under this agreement 
to individual special license valid ordinarily 
for not more than 3 months. Applications 
must be accompanied by a declaration of the 
Rumanian Legation at Rome that the appll- 
cations relate to real and concrete operations 

Trade and Payments Agreement With Bul- 
garia Signed.—A 1-year trade and payments 
agreement between Italy and Bulgaria, sub- 
ject to tacit renewal for another year, to- 
gether with a protocol providing for the pos- 
sibility of unspecified long-term deliveries of 
Italian manufactures against provision of 
raw materials by Bulgaria, was signed at 
Rome on November 5, 1947, according to In- 
formazioni per il Commercio Estero of No- 
vember 6 and 20, 1947, and January 1, 1948. 
The effective date of the agreement was 
December 20, 1947, while the protocol became 
effective on November 5, the date of signature. 

Trade Agreement: Trade is to be conducted 
for the time being on the basis of “reciprocal 
affairs,”’ subject to authorization by the com- 
petent authorities of both countries. The 
goods to be exchanged under this agreement 
are listed by dollar value in annexed tables 
“A” and “B", the total in both directions 
to amount to $17,567,000. 

Table A of Italian exports to Bulgaria 
(valued at $8,782,000 includes principally: 
Textile manufactures ($2,65),(0)), automo- 
tive equipment and parts ($800,000); phar- 
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1 products ($400,000); farm ma- 
pcm as ($500,000); textile machin- 
($350,000) ; certain chemical products 
“rT 000, of which synthetic dyes amount 
° $400,000) ; machine tools and mechanical 
tools ($350,000) ; electrical machines and ap- 
aratus ($250,000) ; “other goods,” including 
: jementary quotas of listed goods as well 
raiae not provided for on the list 
($100,000) . ; ; : 

Table B of Bulgarian exports to Italy in- 
cludes principally: Raw tobacco ($4,500,000) ; 
sunflower seeds ($600,000); eggs ($600,000) ; 
corn ($430,000) ; sorghum ($350,000); ‘‘other 

oods,” including both supplementary quotas 
and unspecified products ($1,000,000) . 

Payments Agreement: Payments for “re- 
ciprocal affairs” are to be regulated through 
“special accounts” (noninterest bearing and 
with values expressed in United States dol- 
lars) to be opened for each transaction at the 
Italcambi and the Bulgarian National Bank, 
respectively. 

Protocol for Long-Term Deliveries: This 
protocol, which is an integral part of the 
commercial agreement, but which entered 
into effect on date of signature, states that 
the Italian Government is disposed to au- 
thorize certain long-term deliveries (not 
specified ), provided Bulgaria supplies all raw 
materials required for production of the 
manufactures either in kind or in hard cur- 
rencies for their purchase elsewhere. The 
balance owed by the Bulgarians on such 
transactions is to be paid in advance of de- 
livery either in hard currency or Bulgarian 
products of essential importance to the 
Italian economy. Products to be delivered by 
Bulgaria either as raw materials or in pay- 
ment of balances for the manufactures there- 
from are to be outside of the quotas of goods 
in the regular trade agreement. All contracts 
must be approved by each Government. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Regulations for Declaration of Values and 
Basis for Assessment of Ad-Valorem Duties .— 
The Mexican Government announced the 
regulations for determining the valuation of 
merchandise for the assessment of duties on 
imports or exports in circular No. 301-14-126, 
signed December 22, 1947. 

The value of merchandise is the basis for 
determining the customs duty, when the 
rate of duty under the new tariff is partly 
on an ad-valorem basis. The declared value 
is to be considered the real value; to that 
end, interested parties must declare in the 
customs clearance request the value which 
corresponds to each class of merchandise, in 
agreement with the value shown in the com- 
mercial invoice, plus the surcharges, freight, 
and expenses that correspond, also, to each 
class of goods. If such surcharges, freight, 
and expenses are shown as a total, they must 
be broken down to show the proportion cor- 
responding to the net value of each class of 
merchandise that the invoice covers. The 
purchase-sale price of the merchandise will 
be considered the value of the same without 
discount of any kind. 

These same regulations must be followed 
by the customs inspectors when required to 
determine the customs classification and in- 
voices or declarations of value are available. 

Import Duties Established for Commodi- 
ties on Which Importation Has Been Tem- 
porarily Suspended.—The Mexican Govern- 
ment, in a decree published in the Diario 
Oficial of December 31, 1947, and effective 
the same day, established import duties for 
all commodities the importation of which 
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is now prohibited. This action does not alter, 
in any respect, the prohibited status of the 
specified items. (See ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 19, 1947, for a complete list 
of prohibited items.) 


The new import duties on all items in- 
cluded in Schedule I of the Trade Agreement 
and also covered by the Mexican suspension 
order of July 11, 1947, are shown in the 
following table: 


New Import Duty Rates for Schedule I Items on Which Importation Has Been Suspended 


Fraction 


Compound rates 
(specific plus 


Dutiable unit for _ad valorem) 








Description tena oP : ee 
No. specific portion | acelin lad valorem 
| (in pesos) | ‘Percent- 
age) 
1.20.19 Canned meat foods, even when containing vegetable | Legal kilogram 0. 40 25 
products in any proportion, unspecified. 
2.13.03 Peaches Gross kilogram . 09 30 
2.13.04 Fresh fruit, not specified <= . 35 65 
2.13.06 Apples do . 25 55 
2.13.08 Pears do . 20 30 
2.13.09 Grapes do . 20 30 
2.13.13 Sliced dried iruits do 15 10 
2.13.15 Prunes do .35 40 
2.13.17 Raisins do 45 45 
2.13.24 Canned fruits in sirup or in their juices Legal kilogram 85 80 
2.43.00 Cigarettes do 2.95 60 
2.71.10 Wooden furniture, veneered with fine wood, not do . 50 15 
specified, not upholstered, inlaid, or ornamented 
with metal, and not with fabrics containing silk, 
but even with leather. 
2.71.11 Wooden furniture, veneered with fine wood, not do . 65 10 
specified, upholstered, but not inlaid, or orna- 
mented with metal, and not with fabrics contain- 
ing silk, but even with leather. } 
2.71.20 Furniture of ordinary wood, not specified, not up- do .35 10 
holstered, inlaid, or ornamented with metal, and 
yee — fabrics containing silk; but even with 
eatner, 
2.71.21 Furniture of ordinary wood, not specified, uphol- do .35 10 
stered, but not inlaid, or ornamented with metal, 
and not with fabrics containing silk, but even 
with leather 
3.34.70 Glass or crystal worked into pieces, not specified, | Gross kilogram . 40 35 
weighing up to 300 grams. 
3.34.71 Glass or crystal worked into pieces, not specified, do . 45 30 
weighing more than 300 grams. 
3.54.53 Refrigerators, weighing up to 200 kilograms Legal kilogram 15 10 
3.54.54. Refrigerators, weighing more than 200 kilograms do 15 10 
3.54.56. Furniture of iron or steel, weighing up to 10 kilo- G05... 35 20 
grams, not specified. 
3.54.57 Furniture of iron or steel, weighing more than 10 kilo- do 25 15 
grams, not specified. 
4.17.10 Cotton cloth, oiled, waxed or prepared with pyroxy- do 1.10 20 
lin, 
4.18.10 Cotton velvet, weighing up to 400 grams per square a 2. 70 25 
meter, even if figured. 
4.18.11 Cotton velvet, weighing more than 400 grams per ee 3. 55 40 
square meter, even if figured. 
4.50.02 Carpets of wool and other animal fibers, except silk, | Square meter___. 3.15 25 
of plush weave, on a base of any vegetable fiber ex- 
cept cotton, and even if containing threads of that 
material, 
4.50.11. Carpets of wool and other animal fibers, except silk, .do = 3. 70 10 
of looped or plush weave, on a base of cotton or 
wool, weighing more than 1,500 grams per square 
meter, 
4.57.01 Velvet of wool and other animal fibers, except silk, | Legal kilogram - 3.10 30 
weighing more than 400 grams per square meter, 
even if figured. 
02.06 Under and outer shirts and drawers of cotton cloth, do 7.75 30 
not of plain weave, for men and boys. 
5.02.90 Made-up wearing apparel, not specified, and separate do_. 4. 90 20 
parts when sewn, of cotton cloth, of plain weave, 
even with adornments or embroidery not of-silk 
nor of false metal, of any kind, 
5.02,92_. Made-up wearing apparel, not specified, and sep- do. 4.90 20 
arate parts when sewn, of cotton cloth, not of plain 
weave, even with adornments or embroidery not | 
of silk nor of false metal, of any kind. 
5.42.90 Made-up wearing apparel, not specified, and sep- do 12. 90 25 
arate parts when sewn, of cloth or wool and other | 
animal fibers, except silk, woven with yarns, even 
with adornments or embroidery not of silk nor of | 
false metal, of any kind. 
5.42.92 Made-up wearing apparel, not specified, and sep- = aliases 13. 90 25 
arate parts when sewn, of cloth or wool and other 
animal fibers, except silk, when the weave contains 
threads in any proportion, even with adornments | 
or embroidery not of silk nor of false metal, of any 
kind, 
5.42.93. Made-up wearing apparel, not specified, and sep- do 11.30 20 
arate parts when sewn, of cloth or wool and other 
animal fibers, except silk, when the weave contains 
threads in any proportion, with adornments or | 
embroidery of silk, even with false metal, of any 
kind, 
5.51.00 Knit hosiery and socks of silk __. Pair 0 25 
5.61.00_. Knit hosiery and socks of silk, with mixture of other .do-_. . 60 20 
fiber in any proportion. 
6.50.10 Cosmetics, perfumed or not Legal kilogram. 3. 90 10 
7.10.30... Wines, red, white, and full-bodied, with alcoholic | Gross kilogram-- .20 15 
strength up to 14 centesimal degrees Gay-Lussac, 
at a temperature of 15 degrees centigrade, in con- 
tainers of wood or metal. 
7.10.31 Wines, red, white and full-bodied, with alcoholic do 25 50 
strength up to 14 centesimal degrees Gay-Lussac, 
at a temperature of 15 degrees centigrade, in con- 
tainers of carthenware, porcelain, glass or others 
not specified. 
711,06 Bourbon and rye whisky, with alcoholic strength | Legal kilogram 85 25 


greater than 23 but not exceeding 55 centesimal 
degrees Gay-Lussac, at a temperature of 15 degrees 
centigrade, in containers of wood or metal, 
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New Import Duty Rates for Schedule I Items on Which Importation Has Been Suspended 


policy. (See Pakistan—Tariffs and 
Continued | 


Trade Controls—this issue.) 
Encouraged, no doubt, by the robust 

optimism as to Pakistan’s economic fu- 

ture expressed by Sir Archibald Rowlands 


Compound rates 
(specific plus 
ad valorem) 


Fraction Dutiable unit fer 


No. Description spasiiie partion emtmenn wait on his departure on December 3, from 
Specific [4d valorem Pakistan, after completion of his work ag 
in pesos) | ‘Para financial adviser to the Governor-Gen. 

Anta 2s lire peal ie a eae ate eral, and in order to get the ball of ego. 

(ait a Bourbon and rye whisky, with alccholic strength | Legal kilogram : 1.10 


nomic development rolling, the Govern. 
ment of Pakistan convened on December 
13 an industries conference of the center 


greater than 23 but not exceeding 55 centesimal 
degrees Gay-Lussac, at a temperature of 15 degrees 
centigrade, in containers of earthenware, poreclain, 
glass or others not specified. 


7.11.08 | Bourbon and rye whisky, with alcoholic strength do 41.95 50 > “Ovi 2 > °j aly 
greater than 55 centesimal degrees Gay-Lussac, at the Provinces, the Princely States and 
a ape pa of 15 degrees centigrade, in contain- private industry. The conference ap- 
ers of wood or metal. : 
7.11.09... Bourbon ~ rye whisky, with alcoholic strength do 5. 50 1) proved, among other things, a 5-year Plan 
greater than 55 centesimal degrees Gay-Lussac, at increase c j 2S ; 
a temperature of 15 degrees centigrade, in contain- to increase cotton spindles by 1,000,000, ; 
ers of onthene are, porcelain, glass or others not to establish jute mills at Narayangunj 
specified. , ; 
7.53.30___- Advertisements, calendars and catalogs, not specified do 1.05 0) Chandpur, and Chittagong, and to Start 
8.40.01 __- Radio receiving apparatus, with cabinet___-- do 45 5 : “Ai sly rdroelectric : : 
9.10.00___- Phonographic apparatus of any kind _- do 4() 10 immediately on hydroelectric Projects in 4 
9.10.01___- Radio-phonograph combinations do 55 25 the West Punjab and East Bengal In 
9.52.00 Passenger automobiles, up to 4 cylinders, not speci- | Each 300. 00 10 ; : 
fied. order to make the best use of its yearly 
9.52.01__ Passenger automobiles, over 4 but not over 6 cylin do 300. 00 l ° sti Oa) i , 
ders, with a capacity of up to 6 passengers, not production of 400,000 tons of coal in west- 
specfied. ern Pakistan, where most of it is slack 
9.52.02 Passenger automobiles, over 4 but not over 6 cylin- a 0) ; 


ders, with a capacity of over 6 and up to 9 passen- the conference approved the importation 
} gers, not specified. , “j > ¢ : . 
9.52.03 .-| Passenger automobiles, with over 6 and up to 8 de 100. 00 8 of two br iquetting plants. Sir Henry 


nr gama — a capacity of up to 6 passengers, Howard has been employed to advise 
not specifier 





9.52.04 Passenger automobiles, over 6 and up to 8 cylinders, do 100 00 s Pakistan on hydroelectric schemes, and 
with a capacity of over 6 and up to 9 passengers, ‘ as ¢ i 
meen allege _ a4 , A. B. Habibullah has been appointed tex- 

9.52.05 on automobiles, over 8 cylinders, not speci- do 900. OO s tile commissioner to further the develop- 
led. . 

9.52.06 | Busses d 800. 00 % ment of the textile industry. 

9.52.10 Trucks, up to 4 cylinders, with stake body, with o d " ) q . z a , . 

itn ‘ a statis With regard to the degree of State in- 

9.52.11 | ———. over 4 cylinders, with stake body, with or do 200. 00 tervention in economic affairs, the Com- 
without cab. ; a . 

9.52.12 | Trucks, with closed body, or not specified do 200. 00 merce Minister has advocated a middle- 

9.52.31 Chassis of automobiles of all kinds with over 4 cy! do 410. 00 . lay > w . : 
ders, not specified. plc Sigbiateias 66 ' _ of-the-road policy under which public 

9.56.35 aa Wheels with pneumatic rubber tires, with or with- | Gross kilogram ef) 0 utilities would be State-owned, some in- 


out inner tubes, for automobiles. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Immigration Fees Raised on Certain 
Classes of Immigrants.——The Mexican 
Law of Tax on Migration, published in 
the Diario Oficial of December 31, 1947, 
and effective January 1, 1948, established 
increased entrance fees and certain other 
tax requirements for aliens living in 
Mexico. 

All immigrants must pay entrance fees 
according to the following schedule, 
specified in pesos each: Tourists, 10.20; 
in-transit travelers, 30; artists and per- 
sons engaged in sports or “other lawful 
and temporary activity,” 200; political 
refugees authorized to work, 200; immi- 
grants who enter to establish residence, 
500: and dependents of immigrants, if 
over 15 years of age, 500. 


Pakistan 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
KARACHI 


(Dated January 6, 1948) 


The Kashmir issue has dominated 
Pakistan’s political problems, and finan- 
cial stringency its economic problems, 
during the past month. These issues are 
not unrelated inasmuch as it became 
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clear in late December that India had 
made the implementation of the Eco- 
nomic Agreement by which, among other 
things, Pakistan is to get an additional 
550,000,000 rupees of the cash balances of 
the old Government of India contingent 
on the maintenance of cordial political 
relations between the two governments. 

Since no settlement of the differences 
concerning Kashmir has been possible, 
and the case has been submitted to the 
United Nations for adjudication, it now 
appears that Pakistan will have to 
tighten its belt until new sources of reve- 
nue can be tapped. In order immedi- 
ately to increase revenues, railway pas- 
senger and goods traffic rates on the 
Pakistan railways were raised by about 
25 per cent effective on January 1, 1948. 

The quantity of foreign exchange that 
will be available to Pakistan is still un- 
certain, largely because accurate esti- 
mates of the flow of export products to 
the ports cannot be made but also be- 
cause the amount of sterling from the 
war created balances to be released for 
1948 has not been settled. Sir Jeremy 
Raisman was scheduled to lead a British 
Delegation to Karachi early in January 
to discuss this question. Notwithstand- 
ing these uncertainties of exchange 
availability, the Minister of Commerce 
has announced a liberalization of the 
previous Government of India’s import 


dustries would be regulated, and private 
enterprise would be implemented and 
encouraged. Although no definite pol- 
icy with regard to the employment of 
foreign capital and management has so 
far been enunciated, the Commerce Min- 
ister asserted that such a policy should 
provide for participation of national cap- 
ital and management and the training of 
Pakistan nationals. 

In view of the fact that the capacity 
of jute presses in Eastern Pakistan is only 
800,000 bales ‘production 5,000,000 bales) 
the Government of Pakistan has an- 
nounced that six baling presses have been 
ordered from abroad to be in operation 
next year. In order, however, immedi- 
ately to increase the pressing capacity, 
the Government of Pakistan is consider- 
ing the use in East Bengal of cotton- 
baling presses which are surplus to re- 
quirements in Western Pakistan. As a 
retaliation for the imposition by Pakistan 
of the export duty on raw jute going to 
India, the Indian Government late in 
December imposed an export duty on 
raw and manufactured jute destined for 
Pakistan. Until political differences be- 
tween the two Dominions are settled, 
there appears little likelihood that the 
jute problem will be solved. 

Pakistan has joined the International 
Civil Aviation Organization and has an- 
nounced that air-transport services will 
be left to private enterprise under State 
regulation and control. Two companies, 
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one to specialize on long-distance inter- 
national services and the other on inter- 
nal lines, will be licensed to operate all 
routes. 

pirzada Abdus Sattar, newly appointed 
Minister of Agriculture, Food,and Health, 
announced on January 3 that food grains 
and other essential commodities will not 
be decontrolled, and discussions were 
scheduled to take place early in Janu- 
ary in Delhi with the Government of 
India on such questions as the return 
of the wheat loan from India to Pakis- 
tan and the procurement of sugar, edible 
oils, and burlap for Pakistan. 

The influx of Muslim refugees into 
Western Pakistan has created an unem- 
ployment problem which has been only 
partially solved. Up to the middle of 
December the Pakistan Employment Ex- 
change had found private employment 
for approximately 20,000 refugees and 
some thousands have been employed by 
the Public Works Department, but there 
are many thousands still left with little 
productive activity. The Government of 
Pakistan has declared the ports of Kar- 
achi and Chittagong as ports of registry 
which not only permit the registry of 
ships under the national flag but will 
permit employment of seamen, nearly 
90 percent of whom are Muslims, in 
Pakistan ports. There were no Ssignifi- 
cant labor disputes or communal dis- 
orders during December. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Import-Control Policy Announced .— 
The import-trade-control policy of Pakistan 
is to be liberalized by placing some items 
on universal open general license and other 
items on a sterling open general license, ac- 
cording to an announcement recently made 
by the Minister of Commerce of that Domin- 
ion. The Minister further stated that there 
will also be a list of items which may be 
imported under quota, and a list of items 
which will be prohibited from importation. 
Publication of the various lists is expected 
in the near future. 

The import trade controls announced in 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 10 will 
henceforth apply only to India. 


Panama 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 
(Dated January 16, 1948) 


Political happenings in connection 
with the agreement having to do with 
military bases signed on December 10, 
1947, by Panama and the United States 
overshadowed in public interest Pana- 
ma’s economic and commercial activities 
during December. Following the sign- 
ing of the agreement, a special session of 
the National Assembly was called to give 
consideration to ratification. Between 
December 12 and the rejection of the 
agreement on December 22, 1947, demon- 
Strations were held in Panama City and 
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Colon, by university and high-school 
students who were not in favor of the 
agreement, and several persons were in- 
jured. These developments had an ad- 
verse effect on retail business. 

Two days after the rejection of the 
agreement by the National Assembly, 
United States military authorities an- 
nounced that the 13 remaining defense 
sites occupied by United States troops 
would be evacuated and returned to Pan- 
ama. Evacuation of these sites was be- 
gun immediately by the Army. Removal 
of the troops seriously affected a large 
number of civilian Panamanian employ- 
ees (one base alone employed approxi- 
mately 300 persons). As the troops and 
equipment were withdrawn, the services 
of the various civilian employees were 
terminated. At the close of the year it 
was reported that business in general in 
1947 was approximately 20 percent be- 
low the volume of 1946. Collections dur- 
ing December were reported as poor, and 
the overstocked condition was still very 
evident. The year ended on a note of 
pessimism. 

Trading fell off as respects purchases of 
residents of both Panama and the Canal 
Zone, and large stocks of Christmas 
merchandise moved slowly. Further- 
more, in order to avoid any possible un- 
pleasant incidents, United States military 
authorities in the Canal Zone declared 
Panama City and Colon off-limits. Asa 
result of the situation, Christmas trade 
was 15 to 20 percent below that of De- 
cember 1946; in Colon trade was some- 
what better than in Panama City, prob- 
ably because the off-limits order was in 
effect for a shorter period and demon- 
strations in that city were not so violent. 

The submission in December of the sea- 
level canal project report, by the Gov- 
ernor of The Panama Canal, was of 
major importance to Panama, in that it 
recommended conversion to a sea-level 
canal at an estimated cost of $2,482,- 
810,000. The carrying out of such a proj- 
ect would stabilize Panama’s economy at 
a relatively high level for a period of sev- 
eral years. Ina report, prepared in con- 
nection with the sea-level canal project, 
it was estimated that 16,660 vessels would 
transit the Canal in the year 2000. In 
1945, the year of the highest traffic, 10,544 
ships transited the Canal. The report 
also pointed out that 24 shipping com- 
panies were reported to be planning in- 
creased transits of the Panama Canal 
against 7 which planned a decrease and 
21 that expected to continue prewar serv- 
ices until traffic demands are evident. 

On December 12, 1947, Panama’s first 
public-warehouse service was opened for 
business (Panama Warehouse Inc.). The 
company issued and sold stock valued at 
$100,000. It was explained that this 
service would permit merchants to make 
larger and more advantageous wholesale 
purchases. The firm has two buildings 


with a total of 25,000 square feet of space. 
Officials of the company have announced 
that they plan to establish a financial 
department which would extend credit to 
business houses on the merchandise held 
in storage. 

In December the Minister of Public 
Works announced his intention to re- 
quest a special budget of $925,000 for new 
road building and the repair of existing 
highways in several provinces. None of 
the funds requested was intended for 
the construction or maintenance of the 
Inter-American Highway. 

During December the members of a lo- 
cally organized agricultural society, in 
the Province of Los Santos, appealed to 
the Government of Panama to provide 
them with lands which they would own 
as their own property, and they requested 
assistance also in the task of construct- 
ing various connecting roads with main 
highways which lead to the nation’s 
markets. Various circles have evinced 
an interest in this project and have urged 
the Government to assist the country’s 
farmers in every possible manner in or- 
cer to provide them with economic secu- 
rity and, at the same time, to assist in 
the development of the country’s agri- 
cultural resources. It was pointed out 
that the project was very worth while, 
especially because the Republic has a 
great deal of land not under cultivation. 
The society reported that it produced 
65,000 quintals of rice and 49,000 quintals 
of corn in 1947 (100 pounds=1 quinta)), 
and indicated a willingness to contribute 
its share of labor in the construction of 
needed roads. Many feel that this proj- 
ect would stimulate industry and pros- 
perity in other agricultural areas. 

On December 1, 1947, TACA Airways 
(Transportes Aereos Centro Americanos) 
moved all its operations to Panama’s new 
airport at Tocumen. The express de- 
partment and the division manager’s of- 
fice of TACA now have been located in 
the business center of Panama City. 

Its passenger and express business 
having more than doubled, during the 
Christmas rush, COPA Airlines (Com- 
pahia Panamena de Aviacioén, S. A.) 
found it necessary to increase its services 
to several interior points in Panama to 
accommodate the seasonal business. 

Plans for the reopening of the Italian 
Steamship Line Agency on the Isthmus 
were announced early in December. The 
line would operate between Genoa and 
Valparaiso. This company carried on 
these same operations prior to the war 
and ceased functioning when the United 
States entered World War II. In Decem- 
ber it was announced also that the 
United Fruit Co. would inaugurate a 
weekly passenger service between New 
York and Cristobal with three ships, 
commencing January 16, 1948, and that 
the ships would make several stops at 
Carribbean and Central American ports. 
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Panama’s postwar tourist trade was 
reported in December to be definitely on 
the up-trend. At least three organized 
conducted tours were slated to arrive 
from the United States in January. 
During 1947 the Government of Panama 
made a determined effort to promote 
tourism. In this connection a Panama 
Tourist Office was established in New 
York City where propaganda and films 
were used in an attempt to bring tourists 
to Panama. Favorable comments re- 
garding the program have been received 
from many quarters, and the Govern- 
ment believes that its efforts to develop 
the tourist trade have proved fruitful. 

As the year drew to a close, there was 
much apprehension as respects Panama’s 
fiscal situation, which was considered 
serious. Government revenues in 1948 
are expected to be lower than in 1947, 
and the central Government has ap- 
pealed to the several ministries to keep 
the budget estimates within safe bounds. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sanitary Code Approved.—A new Sanitary 
Code (law No. 66, of November 10, 1947) was 
enacted by the Panamanian National Assem- 
bly and was published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of December 6, 1947, becoming effective 15 
days later. Portions of the new code deal 
with animal sanitation, purity of foods, ef- 
ficacy of drugs, and the control of biologics 
and narcotics. 

Animal sanitation: In connection with 
animal sanitation, the Direccion General of 
Public Health will submit to the Executive 
regulations on the importation and quaran- 
tine of animals which are afflicted with dis- 
eases communicable to human beings. 
These regulations also will deal with breed- 
ing, foaling, transportation, storing, process- 
ing, and marketing of animals and animal 
products, including fowls, fish, and mollusks; 
with the inspection of the animals and of 
the places where they are kept and marketed; 
with the methods of treatment of sick ani- 
mals by veterinary institutions; with the use 
of preventive or curative products; and with 
the rules for immunization and disinfection 
of diseased animals. 

Purity of Foods: Trade in alimentary sub- 
stances, in whatever form, will be subject to 
the following controls: (1) No alimentary 
substances and raw-material foods, the prep- 
aration or sale of which has not been au- 
thorized in the country of origin may be 
imported; the customs will not permit the 
importation of any food products which 
have not been previously analyzed and reg- 
istered by the sanitary authorities. (2) 
Foods and beverages which have not already 
been analyzed or registered with the Direc- 
ci6n General of Public Health may not be 
manufactured nor enter into commerce. 
(3) The sale of any alimentary substance 
which is found to be contaminated, falsified, 
or adulterated, and is officially declared as 
such by the Direcci6n General of Public 
Health, will not be permitted. 

The sanitary authorities may take samples 
of alimentary substances for use in broma- 
tological examinations. All alimentary sub- 
stances which do not conform to the sani- 
tary rules will be withdrawn from circula- 
tion and destroyed. 

Pharmaceuticals and Biologics: At the sug- 
gestion of the Direcci6én General of Public 
Health, the Executive will issue sanitary reg- 
ulations governing the production, manufac- 
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ture, storing, sale, or importation of drugs 
and medicinal products, and will establish 
standards of quality, purity, composition, 
potency, and other physical, chemical, bio- 
logical, or microbiological characteristics. 
Toilet preparations, cosmetics, dietetic prod- 
ucts and, in general, all those used internally 
or externally which are usually sold in phar- 
macies for use in individual or collective 
health will fall under these regulations. 

Pharmaceutical specialties, with the ex- 
ception of doctor’s samples of no value, may 
not be imported or produced in the country 
without first being analyzed and registered 
in the Department of Public Health. All 
medicines on sale must bear clearly printed 
on the container, in Spanish, the name and 
composition of the product, the name and 
address of the manufacturer, the price, the 
registration number, and the date of expira- 
tion of its efficacy if subject to deterioration. 

The registration and analysis of drugs and 
pharmaceutical specialties, protected by pat- 
ent or trade-mark, are subject to the fees 
established in their respective schedules. 

The following biological or biochemical 
products are subject to the control of the 
laboratory designated by the Direccion Gen- 
eral of Public Health: (1) Serums used to 
prevent or cure illnesses; (2) virus and vac- 
cines for same use; (3) opotherapic products 
and derivatives; (4) biological products used 
for diagnosis of illnesses; (5) arsenics used 
for anti-infection; (6) vitamins and prepa- 
rations containing them; (7) anesthetics; (8) 
preparations with a base of digitalis, stroph- 
antin, squill, vermifuge, secales, and their 
derivatives; products affecting blood pres- 
sure; lactic ferment agents; digestive fer- 
ment agents and products which contain 
them; (5) antiallergical agents and products 
for the treatment of allergical illnesses; (10) 
penicillin, streptomycin, sulfanilamide, their 
derivatives, and other bacteriological sub- 
stances having therapeutic uses; (11) catgut; 
(12) and synthetic products which are assimi- 
lated in pharmacodynamic and therapeutic 
properties, and in those mentioned above, 
and in general those other biological products 
which are used in therapeutic medicine or in 
sanitation. 

The Direcci6n General of Public Health 
will determine, besides their price, why 
drugs and pharmaceutical specialties have 
not been registered as (1) containing definite 
medicinal properties; (2) not having been 
properly registered with the sanitary au- 
thorities in the country of origin; (3) sim- 
ple formulas which can be prepared by pre- 
scription. The sales price will be calculated 
in just manner according to the laws and 
regulations dealing with this subject. 

The importation, manufacture, storing, 
trading, or selling of drugs, pharmaceutical 
specialties, and medicinal products in gen- 
eral which have been adulterated or falsified 
and officially declared as such, will be pro- 
hibited. 

Narcotics: In connection with narcotics, 
the law provides that the Direccion General 
of Public Health will enumerate and classify 
the narcotics subject to the controls im- 
posed by this Code. The importation of 
narcotics, without permission of the Direc- 
cion General of Public Health will be pro- 
hibited. Imports are not to exceed the 
quotas fixed by international treaties. 

Alcoholic Beverages Consumed on Ships Er- 
empted from Import Duties in Limited Quan- 
tities —The withdrawal of alcoholic beverages 
from the customs warehouses of Panama for 
consumption on board ships going through 
the Canal on international routes, in the lim- 
ited amount of 5 cases for freight ships and 
10 cases for war and passenger ships, has 
been authorized free of import duties by de- 
cree No. 195 of December 29, 1947, published 
in the Diario Oficial of January 5, 1948. 


If larger quantities are required, additiong) 
cases may be withdrawn subject to the re. 
export charge of 5 percent of the import dut 
applicable to the alcoholic beverages in ques. 
tion. 

Temporary Tariff Concessions Granted to 
Proposed Trunk-Manufacturing Industry — 
Tariff concessions were granted for the - 
tablishment of a trunk-manufacturing jp. 
dustry, according to contract No. 211 Signed 
by a private firm and the Panamanian Goy. 
ernment on December 22, 1947, and publisheg 
in the Diario Oficial of January 5, 1948. 

One year duty-free entry was granteq to 
this firm on machinery imported for the 
manufacture of trunk bodies, metal rein. 
forcements and other parts for same, repair 
parts for the machinery, and all essential ray 
materials, such as leather, cardboard, tip 
plate, and locks 

These products also are exempt from the g 
percent ad valorem consular fee, but are sub. 
ject to the $0.02 per package tax levied on al 
imports. 


Paraguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 


(Dated January 19, 1948) 


Apprehension as to the effect on agri- 
cultural production of the prolonged 
drought, the unsatisfactory outlook for 
quebracho and canned-meat production, 
and rising political tension tended to off- 
set factors which in most other respects 
pointed to a good year for business in 
1948. 

Buying was at a high level during the 
year-end holiday season, with ample 
supplies of most imported and domestic 
consumer goods on hand to meet the 
brisk seasonal demand. There were in- 
dications that foreign exchange will be 
released in substantially greater volume 
to pay for imports—permitting import- 
ers to place orders for goods now on the 
restricted list. The dollar shortage, in 
particular, should be eased in coming 
months by the sale of a good cotton crop, 
now approaching the harvest season in 
satisfactory condition. Damage to crops 
by grasshoppers appeared to be less than 
earlier estimates had indicated. 

That Paraguay’s total import trade 
was sustained at a high level in 1947, 
despite nearly 6 months of civil war, is 
indicated by data for customs collections, 
which totaled 12,347,000 guaranies in 
1947, compared with 12,068,000 guaranies 
in 1946. Imports from Argentina, ac- 
cording to Argentine export data for the 
first 9 months of 1947, remained at about 
the 1946 level, substantiating other 
statistical evidence of a rise in imports 
from other sources, particularly from the 
United States. 

Motor vehicles shipped to Paraguay 
from the United States during the first 
§ months of 1947, according to United 
States export data, were valued at more 
than 3,000,000 guaranies, compared with 
about 2,300,000 guaranies in all of 1946. 
Shipments of all commodities to Para- 
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guay from the United States, valued at 
about 18,600,000 guaranies in the first 9 
months of 1947, exceeded all of 1946 
py nearly a third. ae 

The increase in textile imports from 
the United States to a large extent ac- 
counted for the high level of imports re- 
quiring payment in dollars during 1947, 
and contributed to the dollar shortage. 

Retail prices for most imported con- 
sumer goods continued to move upward, 
put there was no measureable change in 


retail prices for domestic consumer 
goods. 
Supplies of foodstuffs and other 


staples were adequate except in the case 
of soap, which remained in short sup- 
ply. Improvement in the local meat 
supply was followed by a Government 
order prohibiting further requisitioning 
of live cattle. The meat-packing plants, 
however, expect a shortage of domestic 
cattle—indicating that, as in 1947, the 
industry will have to depend upon im- 
ports of Argentine cattle for most of its 
requirements during the coming season. 
Inadequate rainfall and poor pastures 
added to the discouraging outlook for the 
meat-packing industry. 

A break in the drought occurred early 
in January when several inches of rain 
fell in most of the farming areas. Hot 
weather, combined With the almost com- 
plete absence of rainfall since then, 
caused apprehension that agricultural 
production may be subnormal in the ap- 
proaching harvest season with the corn 
crop particularly in danger. 

The level of the Paraguay and Parana 
rivers remained low, making transporta- 
tion of passengers in shallow-draught 
river vessels necessary between Corri- 
entes and Asuncion. Low water also 
hampered the movement of export com- 
modities, including quebracho. 

There were no labor disturbances. 
Payment of the obligatory year-end 
bonus, combined with the new minimum- 
wage schedules, apparently brought 
wages in line with the sharp rise in liv- 
ing costs which took place during 1947. 

The placing of orders for imports listed 
as nonessential for exchange-control 
purposes May soon be resumed, accord- 
ing to the Bank of Paraguay’s announce- 
ment on January 17 that auction-market 
exchange will be released shortly. No 
auction-market sales of exchange had 
taken place since late last October. The 
recent announcement specified for the 
first time by currencies the amount of 
auction-market exchange that will be 
released to importers at the next auc- 
tion. Of exchange to be released 
amounting to the equivalent of 1,300,000 
guaranies, about 30 percent will be in 
Argentine pesos, 30 percent in pounds 
Sterling, 20 percent in dollars, and the 
balance in other currencies. This ex- 
change may be used to pay for group-3 
imports (nonessential and not immedi- 
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ately required). The group includes in 
particular automobiles, electric refriger- 
ators, and other consumer durable goods 
for which there is an especially strong 
demand. The dollar stringency, com- 
bined with large holdings of unconverti- 
ble sterling exchange, stimulated the in- 
terest of importers in shifting their pur- 
chases from United States to British sup- 
pliers. 

Curb rates for dollars ranged from 23 
to 25 percent above the Bank of Para- 
guay’s corresponding free-market quc- 
tations, according to reports of recent 
transactions. The Bank of Paraguay’s 
buying rate for dollars in the free mar- 
ket remained at 3.37 guaranies per dol- 
lar (selling, 3.43 guaranies). Offficial- 
market buying rates also were un- 
changed, at 3.06 guaranies per dollar 
(selling 3.12 guaranies). 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat Flour, Alimentary Pastes, and 
Crackers: Import Duties Greatly Increased.— 
The duties on wheat flour, alimentary pastes, 
and crackers were increased from 0.05, 0.1145, 
and 0.0764 guaranies, respectively, to 0.25 
guaranies per gross kilogram when imported 
into Paraguay in noncommercial quantities, 
according to decree No. 23,888 of December 
18, 1947, published in La Tribuna of Decem- 
ber 31, 1947. 

The surtaxes of 6, 11, and 11 percent, re- 
spectively, are still applicable to these 
products. 

Customs Tariff, Customs Code, Internal 
Taz Law, and Texts of Trade Agreements 
Consolidated in One Publication.—A publica- 
tion entitled “Codigo Aduanero y Ley No. 667 
de Tarifa y Arancel de Aduanas y Sus Madi- 
ficacioOnes,"’ dated 1947 recently was released 
by the Ministry of Finance. 

This publication contains the Customs 
Code (decree-law No. 18,199 of February 24, 
1947); the Customs Tariff (law No. 667 of 
September 27, 1924) which classifies com- 
modities for the levying of import and ex- 
port duties; and extensive alphabetical in- 
dex to the customs tariff; a list, by tariff 
number, of products subject to excise taxes 
(decree-laws Nos. 17,325 and 18,125, of Janu- 
ary and February 1947, respectively); the 
texts of trade agreements of Paraguay with 
Uruguay, Argentina, and the United States; 
a list, also by tariff numbers, of decrees modi- 
fying the customs tariff; texts of decrees 
affecting the customs tariff in general; and 
a general index. 


Uruguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 


(Dated January 21, 1948) 


An unseasonable cold spell and heavy 
rains adversely affected holiday busi- 
ness activity which traditionally inaugu- 
rates the summer tourist season in 
Uruguay. However, subsequent fine 
weather encouraged a flow of tourists that 
surpassed even last year’s traffic. An 
important contributing factor to this 
highly satisfactory influx of tourists was 
the action of the Argentine authorities in 
partially relaxing currency restrictions 


for Argentine travelers. Retail sales in 
Uruguay were generally good, although 
imported items were increasingly scarce. 
Purchasing power was at a high level, 
largely because many firms give their 
employees a Christmas bonus of at least 
1 month’s salary. 

The unusual size of the wheat crop, es- 
timated at approximately 450,000 metric 
tons, accentuated the lack of adequate 
storage space. A _ bill appropriating 
1,000,000 pesos for the construction of 
silos and related purposes was passed 
by the Congress. It appeared certain 
that the 8,500 metric tons of wheat im- 
ported from Argentina under the terms 
of the recent sale contract would 
promptly be returned in kind to that 
country. Further exports in quantity 
appeared unlikely. The corn and sun- 
flower crops were estimated as sufficient 
to meet domestic requirements. The 
linseed crop, estimated at 100,000 metric 
tons, will be harvested in the next few 
weeks. 

A colonization law establishing a new 
governmental agency to acquire and 
make available, at moderate cost, agri- 
cultural lands was passed by the Con- 
gress. The Chamber of Deputies ap- 
proved the contribution of 1,000,000 U. S. 
dollars to the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, which will be used to 
buy Uruguayan products for export to 
Europe. It is probable that a substan- 
tial portion of these will be agricultural 
and meat products. 

The Director of the Geological Insti- 
tute declared that the alleged deposits 
of oil near the coastal town of La Coro- 
nilla do not exist. The Government 
petroleum-refining monopoly suspended 
sale of the so-called aviation gasoline to 
motorists, but promptly replaced it by 
an almost identical “super-carburante.” 

American interests are reported as 
planning to build a 4,000,000-peso hotel 
in Punta del Este. 

A proposal to construct a cement fac- 
tory in Paysandu and to authorize 
ANCAP to sell cement to private con- 
sumers both locally and abroad was be- 
ing considered by the Ministry of In- 
terior. Meanwhile, the recurrent cement 
shortage resulted in unemployment for 
1,000 construction workers in Rivera and 
suspension of work on the hospital in 
Trinidad, Department of Flores. 

The proposed bridge across the Rio 
Negro at Mercedes was criticized as be- 
ing too costly. Although 2,176,865 
pesos have been allocated for the con- 
struction of the 390-meter, arc-type 
bridge, a committee recommended that 
another survey and cost estimate be 
made before bids are finally accepted. 

The Minister of Public Works an- 
nounced that the following projects were 
under consideration: an infectious-dis- 
ease ward for the hospital in Florida, a 
100,000-peso Public Health center build- 
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ing in Cerro Largo, a 91,000-peso road 
between Ombues de Lavalle and E! Cua- 
dro in Colonia, plus street paving in that 
city, a rural school, and completion of 
the hospital in Flores. 

An unconfirmed report stated that for- 
eign exchange of all types amounting to 
a total equivalent of 40,000,000 U. S. dol- 
lars would be allocated for Uruguayan 
imports in the first 3 months of 1948. 
Only 5 percent of the total quota of 
US$10,000,000 for imports from the 
United States would be devoted to Cate- 
gory III, or luxury goods, but 10 percent 
of the total from England and France 
would be available for similar merchan- 
dise. 

The Government appointed a special 
commission to study the possibilities of 
reopening trade with Japan. Transpor- 
tation was the first problem considered 
by the group, which recommended that 
a Tokyo-River Plate area steamship 
service be established. 

A relatively small export quota of 3,000 
tons of rice was authorized in January. 
In the same period, some shipments of 
linseed oil and wool were made to the 
Netherlands. 

Legislation for the purchase of the 

Montevideo Water Co. was approved by 
the Chamber of Deputies. At the close 
of the year, the municipal authorities 
signed the contract for acquisition of the 
Montevideo streetcar company. A Chi- 
cago firm was given a contract for 5,000 
new telephone installations in Monte- 
video, in addition to the 14,600 new in- 
stallations already contracted for. 
_ The wool market has been highly .ac- 
tive. Exports in December were 26,849 
bales, of which 19,576 went to the United 
States. In the first 3 months of the cur- 
rent clip, exports reached 49,253 bales, 
as compared with 27,137 in the same 
period last year. Demand remained 
steady, with continued prospects for a 
good market and high prices. Prices 
were about the same as in the preceding 
month. 

Entries to the meat market were still 
below normal, although some improve- 
ment was shown over recent months. 
The National Packing Plant was the only 
major buyer of meat for canning. Offi- 
cial mutton prices, to be in effect until 
March 31, were expected to be increased. 
Fruits and vegetables are available in 
abundance, but the tin-plate shortage 
severely restricted canning operations. 

Although there was a general atmos- 
phere of labor unrest, only one important 
strike developed during the month at the 
Montevideo Fowl and Egg warehouses. 

On the Montevideo stock exchange, the 
volume of trading increased and prices 
advanced slightly. No business failures 
of importance were reported; collections 
were normal. The buying rate for dol- 
lars in the so-called “free” market fluc- 
tuated between 189.45 and 190. 
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Venezuela 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated January 16, 1948) 


There appeared to be an upward trend 
in commercial activity in Venezuela at 
the year’s end. Holiday retail trade was 
heavy. The holding of national elec- 
tions on December 14 removed whatever 
retarding influence on trade the political 
campaign may have exerted. Moreover, 
in the election of a constitutional gov- 
ernment, many observers saw hope of 
political and economic stability. Evi- 
dence that stability may be a prime ob- 
jective of governmental policy was shown 
in official firmness in dealing with labor 
disputes during December and in the 
President’s New Year’s speech. In this 
address both labor and capital were 
asked to work together in harmony, and 
all elements of the population were ex- 
horted to avoid labor disturbances, work 
harder, and produce more. With refer- 
ence to what he described as the present 
state of commercial and fiscal prosperity, 
the President stated that there would be 
no need now for the Government to seek 
a foreign loan. 

Production of petroleum declined 
slightly following the high point reached 
in mid-November, averaging 1,237,359 
barrels per day for the week ended De- 
cember 15. The decline may be attrib- 
uted partly to tanker shortages. Wild- 
cat operations and drilling of proven 
acreage continued active, with a record 
number of rigs in operation. 

The foreign-exchange holdings of the 
Central Bank were reduced by $4,427,654 
as a result of exchange transactions dur- 
ing the first 11 months of 1947. Sales 
during this period amounted to $427,- 
091,507 and purchases $422,663,853. Fed- 
eral expenditures during November, the 
latest figures available, amounted to 133,- 
769,231 bolivares (the bolivar is equal to 
approximately $0.30 U. S. currency), 
while revenues were 93,316,856 bolivares; 
however, revenues during the first 11 
months of the year exceeded expendi- 
tures by 14,895,407 bolivares, compared 
with a deficit of 46,371,206 bolivares for 
the comparable period of 1946. Supple- 
mentary budgetary appropriations made 
during December raised the 1947-48 Fed- 
eral budget by 77, 886.445 bolivares to a 
total of 1,344,951,354 bolivares, but this 
increase was offset by additional reve- 
nues now in prospect, resulting from re- 
cent increases in the price of petroleum. 
Commercial collections were reported 
satisfactory during December despite an 
increase in incoming bills. 

Commercial activity at the year’s end, 
stimulated by profit-sharing payments 
by petroleum companies and other em- 
ployers and Christmas bonuses paid to 


Government employees, was reported 
satisfactory. Retail merchandise was 
plentiful, and Christmas buying Was 
heavy, with prices reported slightly lower 
than during the holidays a year ago 
However, placing of new import orders 
is reported still retarded. No important 
scarcities in the market are apparent, 
with the exception of construction mate. 
rials. While cement is available, stocks 
are small, and the National Supply Com. 
mission may reestablish a rationing sys. 
tem to assure equitable distribution, 
Steel products threatened to be short, 
especially when the effect of recently set 
quotas from the United States is felt. 
Supplies of tin plate are covering only 
minimum requirements; black plate js 
being ordered for less essential uses. 

The Ministry of Agriculture presented 
a 4-year development program for in- 
creasing cultivated acreage of certain 
food crops by 220,000 acres. The project 
will call for the expenditure of $6,542. 
805, of which $1,500,000 will be for the 
purchase of machinery. The Immigra- 
tion Institute, the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, the Venezuelan Development Cor- 
poration, and State Governments an- 
nounced a joint plan to found 28 agrarian 
communities on public lands during the 
next 10 years. The estimated cost of the 
project is $10,800,000. Differences of 
opinion regarding the importation of 
Argentine frozen beef, 148 tons of which 
were imported during December by the 
National Supply Commission, resulted 
in the resignation of the Minister of 
Agriculture and several chief officials of 
that Ministry. However, the Govern- 
ment apparently is determined to pro- 
ceed with plans to import 1,000 tons of 
Argentine beef per month during 1948. 

Port congestion became more intense 
during December than it had been dur- 
ing preceding months. The Govern- 
ment pressed for speed in construction 
of new harbor facilities at La Guaira. 
Flota Mercante Grancolombiana leased 
two additional vessels, bringing the total 
now in operation to 10; construction of 
at least 2 new vessels may be ordered in 
the near future. Rumors of further im- 
pending freight-rate increases by the 
Caribbean Conference provoked con- 
tinued local criticism of Conference 
ships. 

Linea Aeropostal Venezolana (LAV) 
received two Martin-—202 airplanes which 
are being used in domestic operations. 
Chicago & Southern and LAV now are 
offering service between Venezuela and 
New Orleans through traffic exchange 
at Habana. 

A collective labor contract in draft 
form was presented to the petroleum 
companies by the Federation of Petro- 
leum Workers on December 1. Provid- 
ing for increased wages, numerous social 
benefits, and closed shop, this draft was 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


MANUFACTURE OF AIRPLANES IN SWEDEN 


The Scandia airplane, manufactured 
by Svenska Aeroplan AB, is reported to 
be the first passenger airplane completely 
made in Sweden. Delivery of the first of 
10 for ABA ‘Aktiebolaget Aerotransport) 
is expected in the spring of 1948. 


Automotive 
Products 


MoTORCAR TRADE ACTIVE IN UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


About 200,000 cars and trucks, mostly 
in completely knocked-down condition, 
will be imported into the Union of South 
Africa in the next 3 years, according to 
estimates of the South African motor 
trade. 

The latest Government estimates of 
registration of all types of cars and 
trucks is 440,000 units. The country’s 
300,000 motorcars have an average age 
of 10 years, and many of these cars will 
need to be replaced in the next few 
years. A large portion of the truck fleet 
also will be obsolete and will require 
replacement. 

All of the motorcar companies have 
expanded their facilities during the past 
year With a view to participating in the 
anticipated boom in the motor trade. An 
assembly plant for a United States car 
at Uitenhage near Port Elizabeth is ex- 
pected to start production early this year 
at the rate of 30 a day. This plant is 
expected to supply points in Africa and 
the Middle East where delivery can be 
made at a price competitive with ship- 
ments from the United States. 

Two assembly plants under construc- 
tion at Port Elizabeth plan to double the 
previous output of cars, and another 
plant is to be opened soon at Natalspruit 
near Johannesburg; other plants are 
located at Capetown, Durban, and Johan- 
nesburg. 


Coal and Peat 


Coa, Supply Low, SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Shanghai’s coal supply, deteriorating 
gradually during the last months of 1947, 
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was so low in the early part of January 
1948 that exchange was authorized for 
the immediate importation of 100,000 
tons. The Bureau of Public Utilities re- 
ported the Fuel Control Commission 
stockpiles down to 40,000 tons, probably 
less than 2 weeks’ supply. Although no 
cuts were made in allocations to essential 
users (utilities, railroads, shipping), al- 
locations to nonessential users were sus- 
pended indefinitely. 


PEAT USED FOR POWER PRODUCTION, 
FINLAND 


Peat was developed as a source of 
power, during the war years, when coal 
was not available in sufficient quantities, 
and large investments were made in the 
peat industry by the State and by private 
enterprise. As a result, peat production 
increased by several hundred percent. 
At the present time, there are about 100 
companies collecting and _ processing 
peat. Although nearly 400,000 short tons 
of peat were used for power production 
during 1946, the share of this fuel in the 
production of power still remains small. 


SPAIN’s COAL PRODUCTION 


Total coal production in Spain has 
not varied by more than 5 percent, from 
a quarterly average of 3,300,000 short 
tons, during recent years, and will prob- 
ably stay at this level until such time as 
new and more efficient machinery can 
be installed in the mines. 

Spain mined 9,676,200 short tons of 
cOal during the first three quarters of 
1947, of which 7,522,400 short tons were 
bituminous, 1,144,000 short tons were an- 
thracite, and 1,009,800 short tons were 
lignite. Production during the corre- 
sponding period of 1946 totaled 9,881,500 
short tons consisting of 7,533,800 short 
tons of bituminous, 1,276,300 short tons 
of anthracite, and 1,071,400 short tons of 
lignite. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


PROVISIONS MADE FOR ELECTRIFICATION OF 
PROVINCE OF BUENOS AIRES, ARGEN- 
TINA 


Electrification of the Province of 
Buenos Aires, Argentinia, will be fi- 
nanced by an appropriation of 300,000,- 
000 pesos, to be obtained by a bond issue. 


It is planned to buy or build power 
plants and eventually to bring electricity 
to 586 villages and to the rural areas now 
without such service. 

No new concessions will be granted to 
private power companies and existing 
concessions will not be renewed, except 
to cooperatives or to municipalities. 


General Products 


HANDLING EXCHANGE OF POSTAGE STAMPS, 
FINLAND 


The inspection of philatelic exchanges, 
which leave Finland as an export item, 
has been taken over by the recently or- 
ganized League of Finnish Philatelists 
which operates under the authority of 
the Finnish License Board, according to 
the Finnish press. 

Swiss collectors who do not have an ex- 
port license and wish to exchange post- 
age stamps with people abroad may send 
such stamps to the League for examina- 
tion. The stamps must be itemized and 
values indicated. A fee of 60 marks is 
charged for the first inspection and 10 
marks for each subsequent inspection. 
During the period January 1—June 30, 
1948, a collector may submit for inspec- 
tion and send abroad stamps of a total 
value of 25,000 marks. (Exchange rate 
of the Finnish mark is about 134 to $1 
United States currency. ) 

Larger shipments, of the sort which a 
stamp dealer would make either for sale 
or for exchange, must be licensed previ- 
ous to export and may not be sent by air 
mail or in small packages, according to 
the report. 


ELECTRIC-LIGHT BULB REQUIREMENTS, 
FINLAND 


An estimated 6,000,000 incandescent 
lamps are required in Finland annually. 
Domestic manufacture supplies one-half 
of the requirements. Arrangements 
have been made for importing 2,000,000 
bulbs from the Netherlands. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT IMPORTED INTO 
NEW ZEALAND 


Imports of selected office equipment 
into New Zealand during the first 3 
months of 1947 were valued at NZ£105,- 
742, compared with NZ£57,421 during the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year. The United States furnished 
NZ£48,105 in the 1947 period and 
NZ£35,736 in the first 3 months of 1946. 
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Other important suppliers were the 
United Kingdom (NZ£21,193 in the earl- 
ier period and NZ£34,945 in the 1947 
period), and in the later year, Canada 
(NZ£21,851 in the first quarter 1947). 

The kinds of equipment covered in- 
cluded calculating, bookkeeping, adding, 
computing, and similar machines; cash 
registers; duplicating and addressing 
machines; typewriters and typewriter 
parts; voice recording and reproduccing 
appliances for office use. 

(In 1946 the New Zealand pound was 
valued at $3.205, and in 1947 at $3.207 
in United States currency.) 


Gums and Resins 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canada’s imports of natural gums and 
resins in the first 11 months of 1947 in- 
creased in value by more than $900,000 
over those in the corresponding period 
of 1946, the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics reports. Totals were $5,743,000 and 
$4,807,000, respectively. 


Gum Imports, U. K. 


British imports during October 1947 
(figures for October 1946 in parentheses) 
included: Gum arabic 24,984 hundred- 
weight valued at £78,376 (19,302 hun- 
dredweight, £64,819); gum karaya 1,199 
hundredweight, £9,467 (945 and £8,780) ; 
and gum tragacanth, 80 hundredweight, 
£2,664 (1,415 and £44,782). 


Leather and 
Products 


MARKET FOR IMPORTED LEATHER, 
SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Considerable stocks of sole-leather 
bends, imported from Argentina and 
Brazil during the latter part of 1946 and 
early 1947, were in the hands of Shang- 
hai importers at the beginning of 1948. 
Some light-weight bellies and shoulders 
from Australia also remained unsold. 
Shoemakers were using sole leather 
manufactured locally or in Hong Kong. 
Imports of sole leather into Shanghai 
during the first 10 months of 1947 to- 
taled 939,482 kilograms, as compared with 
3,487,837 kilograms during the entire 
year 1946. 

Imports of calf and kid leather in 
the January—October period of 1947 
amounted to 7,012 kilograms, as com- 
pared with 21,209 kilograms in the year 
1946. India supplied most of the kid 
leather imported in 1947, the greater part 
of which is used as lining. Small stocks 
of American fancy kid, used for leather 
novelties, pocketbooks, and the like, were 
on hand at the beginning of 1948. 

Prior to the war, Shanghai was the 
leading market in the Far East for 
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American patent leather, but there was 
practically no demand for this item dur- 
ing 1947. Dealers and shoemakers have 
been importing plastics for use in making 
various articles, including shoes, formerly 
made from patent leather. Imports of 
patent leathers during the first 10 months 
of 1947 amounted to only 391 kilograms, 
as compared with 6,583 kilograms during 
the year 1946. 

Leathers for use in the textile indus- 
try are imported from the United States. 
Stocks of this type at the beginning of 
1948 were fairly heavy, and importers 
found it difficult to sell at prevailing 
prices, despite the fact that textile mills 
were in dire need of replacements. Tex- 
tile operators claim they cannot pay the 
high prices, and some of them have in- 
duced local tanners to attempt the manu- 
facture of this type of leather. Imports 
of miscellaneous leathers (which includes 
textile leathers) into Shanghai during 
the first 10 months of 1947 totaled 184.,- 
475 kilograms, as compared with 699,750 
kilograms during the year 1946. 

The import trade in Shanghai formerly 
was controlled by large Cantonese and 
Ningpo dealers, who were centered in 
the Hongkew section. These firms have 
not been reestablished since the war, and 
the trade is now scattered throughout 
Shanghai, in the hands of small dealers. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, JAPAN 


During the first 9 months of 1847 Japan 
imported from Singapore 351 metric tons 
of gambier (block) and 64 tons of man- 
grove bark, according to a report from 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers compiled from Japanese Govern- 
ment statistics. 

Imports of boots and shoes into Japan 
during the same period totaled 76,867 
pairs, of which 53,900 pairs were from 
the United States and 22,967 from the 
United Kingdom. 

Exports from Japan to the United 
States included 1,080 Boston bags, 120 
dozen leather belts, and 3,700 portfolios 


Lumber and 
Products 


RAILWAY REQUIREMENTS, U. K. 


Maintenance work to be carried out in 
the United Kingdom on the western lines 
of the British Railways during 1948 in- 
cludes the relaying or retieing of 490 miles 
of track, most of which is on main-line 
routes. However, complete accomplish- 
ment of the project depends upon the 
availability of the necessary materials, 
particularly steel and wood. The work 
will involve the use of 750,000 railway 
ties, but if the supply of materials is in- 
sufficient, the arrears will be cut from the 
program and the mileage reduced to 370. 








Machinery, 


Industrial 


ITEMS LISTED IN SWEDISH-HUNGARIAN 
TRADE AGREEMENT 


Machinery items listed under the Ney 
Swedish-Hungarian Trade Agreement, 
extending over the 12-month period end. 
ing July 31, 1948, include ball bearings 
machinery, and motors for Hungary, and 
electric motors, electrical equipment, and 
electric meters for Sweden. 


DuTY-FREE IMPORTATION AUTHORIZED. 
wu. te 


The duty-free importation of machip. 
ery into the United Kingdom may now be 
authorized by the Treasury after cop. 
sultation with the Board of Trade. 

An application for the importation of 
machinery must be made before such 
items are imported; applications fileq 
after the machinery reaches the Uniteg 
Kingdom cannot be considered under the 
provisions for a Treasury license. 


RAYON TIRE-CORD MACHINE TO OpPgrate | 


INU. S.S.R. 


A complex machine for the manufac. 
ture of tire cord is scheduled for produc. 
tion in the U.S. S. R. in the first quarter 
of 1948, according to a Soviet press re. 
port. 

This is the first rayon tire-cord ma- 
chine to be designed in the U. S. S.R. 
It is to be built by the Karl Marx Textile 
Machinery Plant, in Leningrad, which 
will celebrate its fiftieth anniversary 
early in 1948. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN U.S. S. R. ann U.K. 


Under protocol agreement between the 
U.S. S. R. and Great Britain, signed on 
December 27, 1947, Great Britain agreed 
to facilitate the placing of orders by So- 
viet import organizations for equipment 
for the mechanization of the lumber in- 
dustry, for veneer and sawmills, and for 
electrical and other equipment. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


MANUFACTURE OF PORTLAND CEMENT, 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Portland cement is again being manu- 
factured at the factory of the N. V. Ned- 
erlands Indische Portland Cement Maat- 
schappij in Sumatra. Production dur- 
ing November and December 1947 was 
estimated at 5,000 metric tons a month, 
and it is expected that 6,000 tons per 
month will be produced during the first 
3 months of 1948. 

Prewar capacity of this plant, which is 
the only producer of portland cement in 
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the Netherlands Indies, was 240,000 met- 
ric tons anually—sufficient for nearly all 
domestic needs which amounted to about 
300,000 tons per year. 

One of the 120-meter rotary ovens was 
in operation in November and the other 
two are expected to be ready in 3 and 6 
months, respectively; the fourth and 
smallest Was SO badly damaged by bomb- 
ing that it will remain inoperative for a 
long time. 

Prewar supplies of coal for the factory 
were received from the Ombilin mines in 
gumatra. Inasmuch as these mines are 
still in Republican hands, it is necessary 
to import coal from abroad for burning 
the cement. The necessary foreign ex- 
change has been allocated for the pur- 
pose. The factory itself is operated by 
means of water-power stations so that 
semimanufactured cement is already 
being produced. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


The State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, is an 
important producer of cottonseed oil. Its 
output of peanut and castor oil is large 
and is increasing in importance. Corn, 
coconut, and babassu oils are produced 
in sizable quantities, and tung oil in 
small quantities. Since coconuts and 
babassu nuts are not produced in Sao 
Paulo, the oil is expressed from materials 
derived from northern Brazil. 

The output of vegetable oils, with the 
exception of castor and tung, is consumed 
locally for the most part. A small per- 
centage of cottonseed, peanut, corn, 
coconut, and babassu oils and a relatively 
large proportion of castor and tung oils 
are exported. The oils are used locally 
for cooking, food purposes, soap manu- 
facture, and general industrial purposes. 
There has been a local shortage 
and oils for several months. 

The 1946-47 cotton crop was the small- 
est in a number of years, because of low 
yield, and production in 1947-48 prob- 
ably will be below average because of a 
large reduction in the acreage planted 
Production of the yarious types of oils in 
the first 8 months of 1947 ‘(correspond- 
ing figures for 1946 in parentheses), 
amounted to: raw cottonseed oil, 18,- 
043,257 kilograms (20,451,324 kilograms) ; 
semirefined oil, 9,616,099 kilograms (12,- 
764,082) ; edible oil, 13,667,830 kilograms 
(23,794 872) ; deodorized oil, 522,426 kilo- 
grams (1,221,692 kilograms). 

Minor exports of cottonseed oil were 
made during the first 7 months of 1946. 
There were no exports from August 1, 
1946, through August 1947. Since August 
22, 1946, when decree-law No. 9647 be- 
came effective, exports of raw and refined 


of fats 
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cottonseed and peanut oil have been pro- 
hibited in Brazil. This decree was modi- 
fied by an amendment of June 19, 1947, 
which authorizes the export of cottonseed 
oil from northeastern States under 
licenses issued by the Bank of Brazil. 
The ban remains effective on oil produced 
in Southern Brazil, however. 

Production of raw and edible peanut 
oil showed a substantial increase during 
the first 8 months of 1947 as compared 
with output during the corresponding 
period of the preceding year—raw peanut 
oil amounted to 5,815,870 kilograms and 
edible oil 3,570,987 kilograms, as com- 
pared with 1,221,180 kilograms and 721,- 
279 kilograms, respectively, in the corre- 
sponding 8-month period of 1946. Pro- 
duction of peanut-derived vegetable fat 
in the two periods was about the same— 
6,275,615 kilograms in the first 8 months 
of 1947 and 6,406,467 kilograms in the 
like period of 1946. An appreciable pro- 
duction of semirefined peanut oil has 
been reported since March 1947. Pro- 
duction in the January-August period of 
1947 was 1,708,869 kilograms, none in the 
corresponding period of 1946. 

From January 1946 through August 31, 
1947, exports of peanut oil were made 
during 1 month only, and that was negli- 
gible. The small quantity of exports re- 
sulted from the export ban and a heavy 
local demand. The production of pea- 
nuts in the State of Sao Paulo was 21,733 
metric tons in 1946-47 and is estimated at 
150,000 metric tons in 1947-48. 

Production of raw castor oil Was 
slightly less in the first 8 months of 1947 
(2,094,703 kilograms) than in the corre- 
sponding months of 1946 (2,172,492 kilo- 
grams). Production of filtered castor oil 
and ricino oil was appreciably greater in 
1947—336 627 kilograms and 393,845 kilo- 
grams, respectively, as compared with 
61,750 and 183,563 kilograms in the first 
8 months of 1946. 

Heavier than usual castor-seed plant- 
ings were made in September, October, 
and November 1947, and oil production 
in 1948 may be somewhat higher. 

The output of coconut oil and tung oil 
during the first 8 months of 1947 was 
sharply downward as compared with the 
corresponding months of 1946—coconut 
oil 537,800 kilograms and tung oil 17,788 
kilograms, as compared with 1,094,013 
kilograms and 48,041 kilograms, respec- 
tively. Babassu and corn oil were pro- 
duced on a lower level also, but the de- 
crease was not so marked—1,062,344 kilo- 
grams of babassu oil and 974.994 kilo- 
grams of corn oil, as compared with 
1,330,338 and 1,092,242 kilograms, respec- 
tively, in the first 8 months of 1946. 

Exports of tung oil were at a high level, 
as compared with production, which 
would indicate shipments of held-over 
stocks. Exports totaled 217,625 kilograms 
in the first 9 months of 1947. Coconut, 
babassu, and corn oils are consumed 


chiefly by the domestic market and little, 
if any, is exported. 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
EXPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Olive-oil production in Portugal in 
1947 is officially estimated at 90,000,000 
liters (1 liter=1,0567 quarts), as com- 
pared with 50,000,000 liters in 1946, 44,- 
216,000 liters in 1945, 39,696,000 liters in 
1944, and 95,998,000 liters in 1943. 

Although the 1947 production did not 
equal some of the so-called good years, 
it was the largest crop since 1943 and 
is considered a good yield. Efforts are 
being made by the Government to have 
25 percent of the 1947 production set 
aside as a reserve stock for 1948, which 
will be an off year. The off-year pro- 
duction seldom exceeds 40,000,000 liters. 

Since the war, consumption of olive 
oil in Portugal has been slowly rising, 
partly because of lack of other fats. In 
1947 an estimated 62,000,000 liters went 
into public consumption, and 1,500,000 
liters were for refining. 

Exports of olive oil in the last few 
years have been confined chiefly to the 
Portuguese colonies. Some _ exports 
have been permitted to Brazil, to supply 
the Portuguese there who are accus- 
tomed to using olive oil acquired in the 
mother country. 

Exports of olive oil are regulated by 
the Ministry of Economy and are per- 
mitted upon recommendation of the 
Grémio dos Armazenistas e Exportadora 
de Azeite. About 819,940 liters were per- 
mitted to be exported from the 1947 pro- 
duction—about the same amount as was 
exported in the preceding year. 

It is understood that exporters are 
endeavoring to have a quota established 
for Brazil, and that the Minister is 
favorably disposed toward this proposal. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, JAVA, 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 


The scarcity of paper imports into 
Java, Netherlands Indies, has curtailed 
the volume of printing to about 3 percent 
of prewar levels. Authorization has been 
granted for the importation of only 20,100 
metric tons of paper of all types, repre- 
senting about 50 percent of prewar im- 
ports and less than 25 percent of imports 
in 1940 (75,570 tons). Domestic paper 
production is estimated at only a small 
fraction of the 1940 output of 6,338 tons. 

Prewar paper production was concen- 
trated in two factories—one located at 
Padalarang, near Bandoeng, and the 
other at Probolinggo, near Surabaya. 
The latter was called the “Letjes” fac- 
tory. Domestic production met only a 
small portion of the total consumption, 
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imports being relied upon for most of the 
requirements. 

Because of transportation difficulties 
and a shortage of raw materials, the 
Padalarang plant was unable to resume 
production until November 8, 1947, al- 
though it had been in Dutch hands since 
the end of World War II. The “Letjes” 
mill has been recovered only recently, 
and its production so far has been 
negligible. 


Shipbuilding 


NEW TYPE OF LAUNCH INTRODUCED, U. K. 


A new high-speed 50-foot passenger 
and general-service launch that can 
carry 30 persons has been introduced by 
Thorneycroft, Ltd., Southampton, Eng- 
land. 

Powered by a Rover Meteor engine, a 
modified version of the Merlin engine 
developed during the war for use in 
armored fighting vehicles, the launch is 
operated at 24 knots, developing a 30- 
minute emergency rating of 570-brake 
horsepower at 2,400 revolutions per min- 
ute, and a cruising rating of 475-brake 
horsepower at 2,100 revolutions per 
minute. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


Soap IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BELGIUM 


Preliminary statistics on imports of 
soaps into the Belgo-Luxembourg Eco- 
nomic Union during the first 9 months of 
1947 total 7,792 metric tons, valued at 
96,437,000 francs, compared with 17,372 
metric tons, valued at 76,476,000 francs, 
in the like period of 1946. (1 Belgian 
franc=$0.0228.) 

Exports of soaps from the Belgo-Lux- 
embourg Economic Union during the first 
9 months of 1947 amounted to 1,662 
metric tons, valued at 21,939,000 francs, 
against 870 metric tons, valued at 4,051,- 
000 francs, in the comparable period of 
the preceding year. The figures for 1947 
are preliminary. 


Musk Exports, CHINA 


From January through October 1947, 
declared exports of musk (‘in grain or 
pods) to the United States from Shang- 
hai totaled 159 pounds, valued at $40,842. 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Australia’s imports of essential oils 
(nonspirituous) during the 4 months 
ended October 1947 were valued at 
£144000, compared with £93,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1946. 

Exports of essential oils from Australia 
during the 4 months ended October 1947 
were valued as follows (figures for cor- 
responding period of 1946 in paren- 
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theses): Eucalyptus. oil, £A134,000 
(£A141,000); and other oils, £437,000 
(£430,000). 


During the 4 months ended October 
1947, Australian imports of perfumery 
and toilet preparations were valued at 
£140,000, compared with £76,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1946. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, 
FRANCE 


Exports from the Marseille Consular 
District to the United States during the 
third quarter of 1947 included: Oil of 


sweet orange valued at $22,442: gera- 
nium-oil, $15,800; oil of ylang ylang, 
$4,305; bitter-almond-oil, $1,650: and 


other essential oils, $15,500. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL EXPORTS, PARAGUAY 


Paraguay’s declared exports of petit- 
grain oil to the United States during the 
first 11 months of 1947 amounted to 48,- 
107 kilograms valued at $264,266, as com- 
pared with 72,341 kilograms valued at 
$457,623, in the like period of 1946. 

Declared exports of guaiac-wood oil 
from Paraguay to the United States dur- 
ing the 11 months ended November 1947 
amounted to 3,260 kilograms valued at 
$12,693, as compared with 3,120 kilograms 
valued at $14,306, in the corresponding 
period of 1946. 


IMPORTS OF PERFUMERY AND TOILETRIES, 


U. K. 


British imports of perfumery and toilet 
preparations during the first 9 months of 
1947 totaled 877,303 pounds, compared 
with only 57564 pounds in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946, reports the Brit- 
ish press. September imports (1947) of 
these products amounted to 85,575 
pounds. 


Telecommunica- 
tion Kquipment 


FREQUENCY -MODULATION TRANSMITTER BE- 
ING INSTALLED, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


A 1-kilogram modulation 
transmitter is being installed in Johan- 
nesburg, by the South African Broad- 
casting corporation. The transmitter 
will have a range up to 30 miles. It is 
understood that the new F. M. broad- 
casts will be relayed on 88 to 108 mega- 
cycles—equivalent to a 3-meter wave 
length, which is reported to be in line 
with the recent Atlantic City, N. J., con- 
ference decision to fix the 100-megacycle 
region as the international band for 
F. M. broadcasts. 

Inasmuch as the Witwatersand area of 
the Transvaal is one of the worst elec- 
trical-storm areas in the wownd, the al- 
ternative system of A. M. and F. M. 


frequency 


broadcasts May prove a great boon to 
local listeners, as static interference Will 
be eliminated in the frequency modula. 
tion broadcasts. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TELECOMMUNICaTIox 
SERVICES, ARGENTINA 


The Posts and Telecommunications 
Administration of Argentina has been 
authorized by decree to spend 3,000,009 
pesos ($750,000) on equipment, appara. 
tus, and other elements necessary to the 
operation of the telecommunication sery. 
ices. Direct purchase is authorized, 
eliminating the usual process of public 
tender and bids. 

Authority had been requested to make 
direct purchase of up to 10 complete 
transmitters for type Al, A2, A3, and Fs 
waves with power of approximately 5. 
3, 1.5, and 1 kw. and with complimentary 
equipment including receivers, tele. 
printers, automatic transmitters, per. 
forators, tools, and various items for the 
operation of the  telecommunication 
services, 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, JAPAN 


Exports from, and imports into, Japan 
of selected textile products during the 
first 9 months of 1947, as reported by the 
Supreme Commander the’ Allied 
Powers, from Japanese Government sta- 
tistics were as follows: 


for 


Exports 


Raw (American), 4,985,754 
pounds, all of which went to Korea, 


cotton 


Cotton yarn, 21,382,000 pounds, 
Hong Kong taking 9,200,000 pounds; 
Turkey, 6,000,000 pounds; Burma, 
5,000,000 pounds; Ceylon, 1,000,000 
pounds 


Cotton piece goods, 318,959,738 linear 
yards, the Netherlands Indies purchas- 
ing 77,388,756 yards; United Kingdom, 
63,046,333; Turkey, 45,214,895; Siam, 
24,057,266: India, 23,574,239; Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, 14,357,990; Sweden, 
13,391,519; Malaya, 9,408,544; and 
Aden, 8,237,207 

Cotton twine, 70,890 pounds, all of 
which went to Burma 

Raw silk, 1,420,452 pounds, the three 
principal destinations being the United 
Kingdom, which took 666,684 rounds, 
the United States, 521,516; and Aus- 
tralia, 223,850. 

Silk piece goods, 13,778,370 linear 
yards, the United States taking 13,346,- 
708 yards: Hong Kong, 175,276; and 
Singapore, 133,118. 

Rayon yarn, 3,335,000 pounds, China 
taking 1,854,000 pounds; Hong Kong, 
1,180,000; and Australia, 301,000. 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade 


New B. W. I.-to-Miami 
Air Service 


The British South American Airways 
has scheduled air services three times 
weekly between Kingston, Jamaica, and 
Miami via Nassau. “Starliner’’ aircraft 
on this route will be 4-engine AVRO 
Yorks carrying 30 passengers. 

It is expected that passengers from 
London for Miami will use this connect- 
ing service at Nassau. Schedules of 
British International Air Lines, Ltd. 
‘suecessors to British West Indian Air- 
ways, Ltd., now controlled by BSAA) are 
being revised to provide connections 
from Kingston to Caribbean points. 


Government Abandons and 
Sells Bermuda Railway 


The Bermuda Railway, which for the 
past 16 years has been a part of the 
Colony’s transport system, has been sold 
in bulk for a price which, according to 
the Director of Transport, will bring a 
handsome profit to the Bermuda Gov- 
srmment. The railway was purchased by 
the government on January 22, 1946. at 
a price of £115,000. 

While the exact price received for the 
railway has not been made public, the 
American Consulate General in Hamil- 
ton has been reliably informed that the 
Government realized a profit of £25,000. 
In addition, it continues to own the land 
making up the right Of way—which at a 
very conservative valuation is worth 
£100,000. 

The property was sold to a firm in 
Washington, D.C. The purchase covers 
all of the railway equipment including 
the motive power, rolling stock, rails, and 
bridges, all of which will be shipped 
to South America. 

None of the railway is to be used f01 
Scrap. It was stated that the contract 
for dismantling has been awarded to a 
Bermuda concern. The cost of dis- 
mantling is to be paid by the Bermuda 
government, and taken out of the sale 
profit. 

After operating the railway for little 
more than 1 year, the House of Assembly 
on May 26, 1947, voted to abandon it. 
The western portion, serving the section 
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from Hamilton to Somerset, was aban- 
doned on January 1, 1948, and a bus serv- 
ice was put into operation the same day. 

At that time it was officially stated 
that the eastern portion of the railway 
from Hamilton to St. Georges would 
continue in operation until December 31, 
1948, but it is now believed that the work 
of dismantling will be completed within 
6 months. In that case, a bus service 
will be put into operation to replace the 
railway. 

While no definite plans have been 
made, it seems likely that the right of 
way will be put into order, and will be 
used exclusively as a highway for bicycl- 
ists and pedestrians. The original plan 
of converting it into a two-lane high- 
way for heavy traffic was abandoned be- 
cause of excessive costs of putting the 
right of way in order for such service. 


Spain Resumes Ship 
Service to Mexico 


Spanish vessels are again scheduled to 
call at Mexican ports, resuming a service 
which has been suspended since the 
Spanish Civil War. 

Existing exchange controls make it un- 
likely that any great freight movement 
between Spanish and Mexican ports will 
develop, but it is believed that the pas- 
senger traffic will be considerable. 

The service has already been resumed 
by the Naviera Azna, S. A., second most 














Palestine Report Available 

The Transportation and Communica- 
tions Division of the OIT has received 
the following publication from the Amer- 
ican Consul in Jerusalem: 

Report of the General Manager on the Ad- 
ministration of the Palestine Railways and 
Operated Lines for the years 1942-43, 1943-44, 
1944-45, and 1945-46 and on the Palestine 
Ports for the years 1943-44, 194445, and 
1945-46. 


The Report is on file and available for 


consultation in the Division’s — office. 
Room 18608-A, Commerce Building. 


Washington 25, D.C. 











important shipping company operating 
out of Bilbao. The line has maintained 
a regular service between Spanish ports 
and San Juan, Puerto Rico; Curacao, 
N. W. I.; Barranquilla, Colombia; and 
Habana, Cuba. Prior to the publication 
of the announcement regarding the re- 
sumption of trade with Mexico, its vessel 
the Monte Arnabal called at Puerto Mex- 
ico. The line in the future intends to 
extend its regular service to Vera Cruz. 
This Caribbean service at present in- 
cludes five vessels of about 4,000 gross 
tons. 

The Companhia Transatlantica Ship- 
ping Line, operating out of Bilbao, plans 
to have its three large vessels, the 
Marqués de Camillas, the Habana, and 
the Magallanes make regular calls at 
Vera Cruz. These vessels are all of ap- 
proximately 10,000 gross tons and are de- 
signed as combination passenger and 
freight ships. The first vessel of this 
line calling at Vera Cruz will be the 
Habana, sailing from Barcelona, Spain, 
about February 10, calling at Cadiz, 
Spain; San Juan, Puerto Rico; and Vera 
Cruz, Mexico. In the future, the regular 
service will be from Bilbao and La 
Coruna, Spain, to New York, Habana, and 
Vera Cruz, returning by the same route. 


Submarine Cable Connects 
Dutch and English Towns 


The laying of a new international sub- 
marine cable was recently completed be- 
tween Domburg, a town in the island 
of Walcheren in Zeeland, the Nether- 
lands, and the town of Aldeburg, Suffolk, 
England. The new cable was inaugu- 
rated by a telephone conversation be- 
tween the Postmasters General of the 
two countries on December 11, 1947. The 
Netherland Post-Telephone-Telegraph 
Offize expected to put the cable into 
regular service by the end of January. 

The event is significant, according to 
published reports, because it embodies 
unique features and is the first of its 
type in the world to be laid for commer- 
cial use. The cable, which is of a new 
coaxial type, can carry 84 simultaneous 
telephone conversations without the use 
of submerged repeaters. This result has 
been achieved by making the cable 
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of larger diameter and incorporating an 
interior annular air space throughout its 
length. It is further reported to have 
much lower attenuation characteristics 
than any other submarine cable, thus 
considerably increasing its efficiency as 
a voice-carrying agent. 

The cable contains a central conductor 
which is not used for transmission pur- 
poses. The high-frequency waves that 
conduct the speech transmission travel 
on the outside of an inner copper tube 
and on the inside of another copper tube. 
As in radio, each conversation on the 
cable is transmitted on a different wave 
length without interference with other 
conversations. The central conductor 
and the copper tubes are insulated from 
each other by a special synthetic plastic 
composition, “polythene.” The whole 
cable is protected by a specially strong 
outer cover designed for submarine 
cables. 


Venezuela To Improve 
Electric Power Facilities 


A project has been initiated by the 
Venezuelan Ministry of Development for 
the improvement of electric power facili- 
ties in Cumana, Cumanacoa, El Tigre, 
and Cantaura, all of which are located 
in eastern Venezuela. The project will 
involve the purchase of the present in- 
adequate plants in these cities, and the 
formation of companies composed of 
governmental and private capital. In 
addition to improved service, it is also 
expected that the electric power costs to 
consumers will be substantially reduced 


Heavy Snow Closes 
Norwegian Airport 


Gardermoen airport in Norway, the 
only landing field in the vicinity of Oslo 
capable of handling four-motored air- 
craft, is closed to all traffic because of 
heavy snowfall aggravated by the de- 
struction by fire several weeks ago of a 
great deal of the flield’s snow-removing 
equipment. According to local aviation 
authorities, Gardermoen may remain 
closed for the remainder of the winter. 


Brazil Takes Steps To 
Encourage Highway Travel 


The First Interstate Conference on 
Collective Transportation (“Transportes 
Coletivos,” a term used to designate pub- 
lic transportation services other than 
railroad, water, and air) was held in Rio 
de Janeiro late last year. This was a 
pioneering meeting of about 40 Federal 
and State officials and of operating com- 
panies in this transportation field in 
Brazil. It was promoted by the Touring 
Club of Brazil, and officially sponsored 
by the Ministry of Transportation and 
Public Works, the Ministry of Justice and 
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New Rail Line Opened in Spain 
By Rosert L. Yost, American Embassy, Madrid, Spain 


The rail distance between Spain’s capital and the coast was shortened appreciably with the 
inauguration by General Franco on November 25 of the Cuenca-Utiel sector of the direet railroad 
irom Madrid to Valencia, thus making this Mediterranean port Madrid’s closest outlet to the eq 
Until necessary improvements have been made on the antiquated section of the road between Utiel 
and Valencia, however, traffic over the line will be limited to passengers and some light freight, 

For the present, most rail traffic between Madrid and Valencia will continue for the present to 
pass through Albacete, over a total distance of some 304 miles, while the distance via Cuenca js only 
248 miles. Use of the latter route is expected eventually to decrease the necessary traveling time 
from 13 to 7 hours. 

The first plans for the joining of the two rail lines Madrid-Cuenca and Utiel-Valencia, they 
already in existence, were made in 1921, but construction was not begun on the new sector until 
1927. Work was, of course, discontinued during the Spanish Civil War, and its progress after that 
time was severely hampered by shortages of materials, especially of iron, steel, and cement. It jg 
claimed, however, that all materials used in the building of the new road were produced in Spain, 
Total building cost is estimated at some 175,000,000 pesetas (10.95 pesetas equal US$1 at the official 
rate of exchange). 

The 70 miles between Cuenca and Utiel include some extremely broken country, which required 
the construction of 18 tunnels and 10 bridges—the largest bridge being 2,350 feet in length and 
rising 240 feet above the river bed. The line is single-track, using rails of both 28.5 and 39 
pounds per linear foot. It rises to 3,700 feet above sea level at its greatest height; the maximum 
gradient is 1.5 percent and the minimum curve radius 1,312 feet. 
at any point on the line. 

Unfortunately, as mentioned above, full use cannot be made of the direct line until substantial 
changes have been made on the old sector between Utiel and the sea, which was originally buih 
with only the limited needs of local trafic in mind. Among the alterations necessary will be the 
substitution of heavier rails, reinforcement of roadbed and bridges, and rectification of curves and 
Plans have already been prepared and the work has been declared “urgent,” but no 
In the meantime, Madrid 


here are no grade crossings 


gradients. 
estimate has as yet been advanced as to when it may actually be started 
Valencia through traffic via Cuenca is being limited to one motor coach and one short passenger 
train daily 

When the road is opened to fast trains and heavy freights, it will undoubtedly prove of great 
to the increasingly important industrial region growing 


benefit to the port of Valencia and 


around Madrid. 


ip 





preliminary surveys are now under way 
The program covers the installation of 
field lighting and radio range and com- 
munication facilities at Adana, Konya, 
Afyon, Eskisehir, Izmir, Elazig, Erzurum, 
and Balikesir; and newly designed air- 
ports, including terminal buildings, 
hangars, runways, and international 
radio range and communication facilities, 
Istanbul and Ankara 
Dirt Antalya, Gaziantep 
Urfa, and Van cause a certain degree of 
inflexibility in the operations of the 
Turkish State Airlines. Of 


Internal Affairs, and the National High- 
way Department 

Its objective was the study of points 
concerned with efficient use of Brazil’s 
highways. The main significance of the 
conference is considered by participants 
to have been the initiation of joint con- 
sideration of common problems in the 
field by representatives of the participat- 
ing entities, both governmental and at 
private. 

In the interest of developing and bet- 
tering services of collective transporta- 
tion of passengers on highways, as well 


runways at 


these fields 


as to facilitate and encourage tourist only Van, which is extremely hard- 
trade in Brazil, the conference made packed, can accommodate Douglas 
nine recommendations. These outline planes. Thus, flights touching at these 


in detail the steps to be taken concern- airfields are limited to De Haviland Dom- 


ing: (1) The facilitation of long-dis- inies, but the Airlines administration 
tance transit, (2) the facilitation of taking first things first, has given prior- 
transit in cities, (3) concessions, (4) ity to the improvement of the airports at 


the larger traffic centers, especially in 
making Istanbul and Ankara into in- 
ternational communication centers 

New airports and improvements to ex- 
isting ones probably will not be completed 
until early in 1949; thus the effect of a 
more efficient network of airports will 
not be felt in 1948 


passenger safety, (5) mutual traffic, (6) 
express despatching, (7) information 
services, (8) terminal facilities, and (9) 
types of vehicles. 


Turkey Undertakes Airport 
Improvement Program 

Turkey has undertaken a large airport 
improvement and construction program, 
43,000,000 Turkish pounds having been 


Finland-U. 8. 8. R. Rail 


set aside for the purpose by the National 
Assembly. (1 Turkish pound equals ap- 
proximately US$0.35.) Contracts were 
signed last June with American firms for 
engineering services and equipment, and 


Traffic Agreement 


The Finnish Minister of Communica- 
tions and Public Works, Lauri Kaija- 
lainen, is reported by the American Le- 
gation in Helsinki to have discussed the 
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recent Railway Traffic Agreement with 
the U.S. S. R. at a press interview. The 


Minister said: 


The most important feature of the agree- 
ment is that it obviates the state of uncer- 
tainty in regard to such traffic that has pre- 
yailed since the armistice was signed. It also 
means considerable economic improvement 
in the railroad business. Above all, it must be 
noted that the armistice agreement's stipu- 
lations in regard to through railroad traffic 
will cease to be in force and that 1,500 freight 
cars that have been in the use of the Soviet 
Union without compensation will now be- 
come available for Finland. Payment for the 
use of freight cars on the territories of the 
respective parties to the agreement was 
agreed upon in accordance with Finnish sug- 
gestions, whereas rules in regard to the re- 
turn of freight cars were determined in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the Soviet Union 
and in conformity with stipulations that that 
country has with certain other neighboring 
countries. Freight and passenger rates were 
determined in accordance with international 
usage. In consideration of the growing cul- 
tural relations, economic and other connec- 
tions with the Soviet Union and the con- 
venience of travelers, diplomats, and busi- 
nessmen, it was also agreed that there shall 
be through sleeping-car service between Hel- 
sinki and Leningrad 

It was decided to take speedy steps to bring 
into effect the through traffic between the 
two countries and to appoint immediately 
the members to the mixed committee that 
will be charged with making the necessary 
practical arrangements. It was agreed that 
through traffic should begin on January 1, 
1948, except as regards sleeping-car service, 
arranging which will be difficult but will prob- 
ably not take more than 2 or 3 months. 
The Soviet Union, which desired such sleep- 
ing-car service, will do its utmost to expedite 
matters in this respect 

The agreements and appendages to the 
agreements endeavor to establish the traffic 
on the same basis as prevailed before the 
war, taking into consideration, of course, al- 
tered circumstances. On the part of Fin- 
land, the agreement concluded must be con- 
sidered very satisfactory 


Brazil—United States 
Air-Mail Rate Changed 


The air-mail rate from Brazil to the 
United States has been changed from 
2.20 cruzeiros for 5 grams to 3.80 cruzeiros 
for 10 grams. The cruzeiro is worth ap- 
proximately 5'3 cents in U. S. currency. 


Ocean Shipping Between 
ltaly and Peru Resumed 


Ocean shipping service between Italy 
and Peru was resumed with the arrival 
on December 16, 1947, at Callao, Peru, 
from Genoa, Italy, of the M/S Sebastiano 
Cabotta of the Societa di Navigatione 
“Italia” of Genoa, Italy. 

The schedule provides for a sailing at 
10-week intervals which will later be 
improved to a monthly sailing when the 
M/S Paolo Toscanelli, now under con- 
struction by the Fabrica Ansaldo, Genoa, 
Italy, is put into service on this route. 

The M/S Sebastiano Cabotto is 8,914 
gross tons, 5,208 net tons, and 7,250 tons 
of cargo capacity. The ship is powered 
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Mutual Transport Agreement Signed Between Brazilian Shipping and 
Railroad Lines 


Prepared by H. ANDRE WEISMANN, Second Secretary of American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


A mutual transport agreement between Lloyd Brasileiro and Rede Mineira de Viacao was signed 
on November 9, 1947, at Angra dos Reis, a port in the southern part of the State of Rio de Janeiro. 
So far as can be ascertained from the publicity which preceded and followed the signing of the 
agreement, Commander Agusto de Amaral Peixoto, Jr., on behalf of Lloyd Brasileiro, and 
Temistocles Barcelos Correia, Director of the Rede Mineira de Viagao, signed an agreement whereby 
the two entities which they head would undertake the transportation of products originating at any 
point served by either. The Lloyd contracted to have two ships call monthly at the port of Angra 
dos Reis, one southbound and the other northbound. The Lloyd-Rede agreement was also signed 
by the Governors of the States of Minas Gerais and Rio de Janeiro. 

Lloyd Brasileiro handled 25 percent in weight and 30 percent in value of all Brazilian coastwise 
freight in 1946. This line also carried 42 percent of all coastwise passengers, operating 61 vessels 
with a total of 238,703 tons, on the basis of Merchant Marine statistics as published in the Commis- 
sion’s 1946 annual report—and 69 vessels totaling 292,264 tons as of January 1, 1945 (according 
to the annual report of Lloyd Brasileiro) for the year ended December 31, 1945. 

The Rede Mineira is a railway system of 3,986 kilometers of track, part of which is electrified. 
Considerable expansion of capacity and improvement of facilities will be required if the railroad is 
to fulfill its share after the agreement is implemented. One source consulted by the American 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro stated that on the first stretch of the line, the 108 kilometers between 
Angra dos Reis and Barra Mansa, the condition of the line as well as the poor connections in the 
Port of Angra would not permit the transport of more than 500 tons gross both ways. In order 
to overcome this handicap it is stated that plans have been made so that this stretch may be electrified 
with a Diesel group, and, with the aid of a Euler power unit already contracted for in the United 
States, may be able to handle 4,000 gross tons daily both ways. The Director of the Rede Mineira 
expressed the hope that the project for enlarging the capacity of the line would be started in the 
beginning of 1948, and that hydroelectric power plants could be installed to harness the waterfalls 
(Oito Arrobas and others) which are encountered in the steep descent from Minas to the sea. 

According to the newspaper reports it is hoped that the utilization and development of the port 
of Angra dos Reis may serve to relieve the congestion of the ports of Rio de Janeiro and Santos. 
It appears, however, that a considerable expansion of capacity and improvement of facilities would 
have to be undertaken before that port can become an important factor in the alleviation of 
congestion in the ports of Rio de Janeiro and Santos. On the basis of the most recent figures 
available, the ports of Rio de Janeiro and Santos each customarily handle some 30 times the amount 
of freight which passes through Angra dos Reis. It should, however, be pointed out that Angra 
is at present only called upon to work at half its capacity although it is equipped to handle 150,000 
tons per year. Angra dos Reis, the population of which is roughly 10,000 persons, is a sheltered 
port situated in the Bahia da Ilha Grande approximately 115 kilometers south of Rio de Janeiro. 

Angra dos Reis is considered a free port in that merchandise from the State of Minas Gerais may 
be moved to and from the port without being subjected to State of Rio de Janeiro taxes. It is 
claimed that Angra has possibilities as a port for oceangoing vessels provided the necessary dredging 
is undertaken. Ina recent call for bids for the dredging of various Brazilian ports it was estimated 
that 150,000 cubic meters of material would have to be removed for the deepening of the harbor at 
Angra dos Reis. 

The products which will be particularly affected when the contract is put into operation will be 
salt, rice, wood, sugar, raw cotton, and to a lesser extent pit coal, lard, wheat, and other items which 
are imported through the facilities of the Rede, and jerked beef, coffee, steel products, textiles, 
butter, cheeses, leathers, minerals, mineral waters, and other products of Minas Gerais and Goias 
which are carried over the Rede for export. 

The idea of using the port of Angra dos Reis as an outlet for the products of Minas Gerais is not 
a new one. In May of 1933 the Rede Mineira de Viagao signed a contract, similar to the present 
one, providing for direct traffic between the Rede Mineira and Lloyd Brasileiro. For some reason, 
however, the agreement never achieved the desired results, and in April 1943, because of the war 
and its disruption of Brazil’s maritime system, Lloyd “denounced” the contract. 








terminal of the interconnected system. 
The capacity of the present power plant 
in Matehuala is only 100 kilowatts. 


by two Diesel-Fiat motors and averaged 
16.5 knots per hcur on its outbound trip. 
Accommodations are provided for 100 
first-class and 300 third-class passengers. 
Passenger rates from Callao to Genoa 
are US$640 first class and US$340 to 
US$370 third class. All public rooms are 
air-conditioned. 


Ethiopian Air Lines 
Resumes Cairo Service 


Ethiopian Air Lines has resumed its 
Cairo services and is maintaining one 
flight per week to Lydda, according to the 
American Legation at Addis Ababa. 
Planes are now scheduled to leave Cairo 


Mexican City Acquires 
Electric Generating Units 


The city of Matehuala, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico, has acquired two 500-kilowatt 
electrical generating units which will be 
more than enough to supply the local de- 
mand for energy. Negotiations are un- 
der way for the sale to the city, by the 
Central Mexico Light & Power Co., of the 
power lines which will connect it with 
Charcas, San Luis Potosi, the northern 


for Addis Ababa on Tuesdays and Satur- 
days at 3 a. m., and to leave Lydda on 
Mondays at 3 a. m. This change was 
made because of the relaxation of Ethi- 
opian quarantine regulations affecting 
travelers from Egypt who will be admit- 
ted on presentation of acceptable certifi- 
cates of cholera and yellow-fever inocu- 
lations. 
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Salient EXPORT-CON- 

TROL Points: Question- 

and-Answer Clarification 
(Continued from p. 5) 


of the submission of documentary evi- 
dence of the firm order. 

There are, of course, types of export 
for which that requirement is extremely 
laborious, and we are working out with 
each industry, as rapidly as we can, short 
cuts which will permit that industry to 
satisfy the requirement of submission of 
a firm order without a detailed submis- 
sion of a photostat of every 25- or 50- 
cent order which may come along. 


“There is a valid contract at a 
stated price. The market value de- 
clines prior to the license validation. 
The importing government requests 
that the export authorization be de- 
nied. What action will the OIT 
take under such circumstances?” 


I should imagine we would have to 
know additional and special circum- 
stances in such a case, but it is my re- 
action—without an opportunity thor- 
oughly to go into this matter—that, if 
the application qualified at the time of 
validation of licenses, it would not later 
be revoked for such a reason. 

The fact of the drop in price might 
disqualify the application unless the ex- 
porter amended it downward while it 
was under consideration, but if it was 
not so disqualified, I think we would not 
revoke a license previously issued. 

Here is a question having to do with 


quality products. The question is 
worded this way: 
“During the past 10 years our 


meat, butter, and butter substitutes 
business has been built up not only 
on a price basis but through cus- 
tomer service. In a noncontrolled 
export market we can compete suc- 
cessfully, but if licenses are to be 
granted with prices the most im- 
portant factors, how can intangible 
factors be considered?” 


Speaking very frankly on this point, I 
think that in the absence of some evi- 
dence from abroad as to the preference 
of the purchaser, it is very difficult to 
license with price as even a major basis. 
In other words, the price criteria un- 
supported by any clue from abroad as to 
the preference of the importer is appli- 
cable, I think, only where the commodity 
is almost perfectly homogeneous, and I 
have real reservations about the effective 
application of price as a screening device 
in eliminating some of the horde of ap- 
plications that come in where there is no 
recommendation from abroad and where 
the product is nonhomogeneous. 


“What assurance is there that the 
applicant receiving a license based 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
= EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol. 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





to that problem. There is of course no 
positive There however, 
a number of ways in which we can make 
inquiry. We intend to develop a very 
substantial enforcement and compliance 
staff and have already made arrange- 


assurance. are, 


Average rate Latest available quotation 
Country Unit quoted ype of exchange oe 
“4th, U47 yout 
ead eed * 14 Rat ae lent Date 
in s 
currency 
Arget na I i} | Preferential 3 ; i ; SO. BOS] Jan 1948 
Ordinary > j 1.24 4.2 204 Do 
Auction 14 104 14 104 N24 Do 
Free market 109 10S *4.0 1.02 248s Do 
Bolovia Boliviar Controlled 12.42 42.42 12.4 412.42 2st Dec $1, 194 
Differential HOF it 6.08 OTS Do 
Curb HO. G4 14.06 His. M a ‘) OLAS Do 
Braz Cru Official 16. 0 
Free market 19. 42 is. 72 8. 72 8. 72 1 Dec 194 
Special free market 20000 
(hile Pes Export draft 25,00 25 (4) 25 (M) 25 0) 400 Lee 1, 1947 
Free market t4. NF 417. 2 04 2 04 olv2 I 
ye 100 31.00 3100 31.00 0323 Ih 
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Curb 1 835 ” » p02 I 
Costa Rica ( ! Uncontrolled s4 ti. Dt Q ‘ ; 1M ay 
Controlled 62 7 7 ‘ Tt 1 
Cuba Pese Free iM) ” iM , cL 8) 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank th 1 tt “ 4] 1) 
i 
Free l s a x 2 54s XN 0, 1947 
Hondura Lempira Otic 2.04 2.04 ‘ 4 1902, Dee. 31, 147 
Mexic | Fre 1 SF {1s { si 1 SI Tae 1 
Nicara i Cordoba tl i iM * iM ni “MM ay 
Curt iv i] ; “4 t Nov, 15, 1947 
Paragu (y i Of i ; 2 sa) la 19, 1048 
Free 2 | { Atl 1) 
Peru S Officia ee | 6. ( 6.5 is Dec. 31, 147 
Fre s 2 s 1 4 (wid Ni y 1047 
Salvado ( Free “4 2 i ‘ » nn Dec 1, 1947 
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Free 
Im] “ ” “ rl ” 1) 
Ot purp s — 
Venez B Controlled Ys I) { 
Fr s DD 
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Official market rat t she 1u4t 
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I fT vera rsuct nsw + 1 
Special e¢ marke it shed Feb. 28 +4t 
1) hilida is (| ite fu 
Janua o Augu 
Eff Mar. 4, 194 harges a ur 1] i “ difference 
betw Das ‘ LOLA | 4 i i he ¢ il | Y ite of 15.04 
at I Artl i \ ju ‘ ind exchange 
la i, 
July 25, 1944 yt 1, 104 " ‘ | il hat 
was ell 1 
market ra r Nove ( bia t il irb ra t Eeuad 
I Nic ia urb rat Se] t {) } 
marke i r Janu ( ber: ( i il t urb ra r January 
e Ta June-N t Ni i urt Januar s tn I e rate for 
on lowest comparable price will ac- ments for a large-scale increase in that 
tually complete the transaction ac- activity. 
cordingly?” I am sure that we will not catch every 
effort to “put something over” in this 
ave 2g ie ¢ TreE ae o : 
We have given a great deal of thought respect, but I think we will catch quite a 


few, and I trust the effect of that will be 
generally beneficial. 
A number of these 
slightly different language 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Note.—Averages are In dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable trans- 


fers in New 


York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


py the Federal Reserve Board, 


Country Monetary unit 


Average rate 


Latest 

available 

. - January quotation 

1046 1947 r ( “hy . = , 

") p 4 
(annual) (annual) 1948 Feb. 5, 1948 


(monthly) 


xustralia.. Pound | $3. 2134 $3. 2100 $3. 2116 $3. 2121 
Belgium. Franc | . 0228 . 0228 (228 . 0228 
Canada Dollar 
; Official 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
Free 9329 9200 9046 9013 
Czechoslovak ia Koruna *. 0201 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
Denmark Krone *. 2088 2086, 2086 2086 
France (metropolitan Franc 0084 OO84 * OO84 n.a, 
india. Rupee 3016 3016 . 3017 . 3017 
Netherlands Guilder 3781 3776 3765 . 3771 
New Zealand Pound 3, 2263 3. 2229 3. 2245 3. 2250 
Norway Krone * 218 2016 . 2016 . 2016 
Portugal Escudo * 0405 0403 . 0400 3977 
South Africa Pound 4. 0050 4. 0074 4.0075 4.0075 
Spain Peseta * 0913 0913 . 0913 . 0913 
sweden Krone *, 2586 2782 . 2783 . 2783 
Switzerland Franc * 2336 2336 2336 2336 
United Kingdom Pound 4. 0328 4. 0286 4. 0307 4.0315 
*averages of daily rates for that part of the year or month during which quotations were certified. 


n.a.=not available 





and one on which I can’t tell you the 
answer at all: 

“How should applications for ma- 
terial intended for several countries 
be filed when applied against a mill 
commitment covering a large quan- 
tity?” 


The suggestion I would make—just 
“off the cuff’’—is that the applications 
be clipped together and the single mill 
commitment attached to them. Then 
each application separately should bear 
a reference to the mill commitment let- 
ter which appears on the first of the set. 

Since we do not have a geographic 
distribution of licensing officers, but 
rather a commodity organization, this 
plan should suffice to insure that the li- 
censing officer is aware of the mill com- 
mitment for the whole quantity even 
though it covers several individual ex- 
port-license applications. 


“Are any penalties planned for 
unused export licenses?” 


The only way in which I can answer 
that is to suggest that when a license is 
issued it represents not only an O. K. to 
go ahead and ship if you want to, but a 
conviction that that shipment ought to 
be made. 

If the needs of the foreign country do 
not justify the shipment of the material, 
then we ought not to establish a quota 
covering that shipment. ‘If we have 
established the quota ‘subject only to 
the fallibility of quota determination) 
We feel that it ought to be shipped. 

Now I think it is inevitably necessary 
that in examining into subsequent re- 
quests for approval of license applica- 
tions some less preference be given to the 
applicant who has failed in the past to 
make shipment. Now I realize that fail- 
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ure to make shipment is frequently no 
fault of the applicant. It would be our 
endeavor to learn the facts surrounding 
those failures. I think generally they 
will reveal a pattern and that we will be 
able to determine what the circum- 
stances are. 


“Assuming two license applica- 
tions, one with embassy recom- 
mendation, the other without, but 
at a lower price,. which gets the li- 
cense? How much weight attaches 
to the embassy’s recommendation?” 


Obviously it is impossible to describe 
the weight which attaches to an embas- 
sy’s recommendation. Suffice it to say 
that we will investigate very closely into 
an embassy’s recommendation which 
represents for comparable material 
prices substantially higher than those 
at which shipments could be made. We 
know of instances in which we believe 
following that policy will result in a 
much more orderly export of goods from 
the United States. 

We believe there are many instances 
in which the failure to approve applica- 
tions for licenses at astronomical prices 
when licenses at going prices plus rea- 
sonable mark-up are available will im- 
prove the quality of America’s world 
trade and improve substantially the vol- 
ume in physical units. 

I think that every exporter of a com- 
modity which is not on the Positive List 
has a stake in the increased demand for 
his product which can result from the 
export of Positive List items at reason- 
able prices. 

A question about the consolidated li- 
cense: It is not intended to continue 
the use of the consolidated license. 
However, the blanket license is still in 
effect and may be expanded in its scope 


to meet this new procedure. Here is a 
question which I am pleased to tackle: 


“If an exporter has an import li- 
cense from a country which con- 
trols its imports, will this constitute 
official recommendation? Will im- 
port license number again be re- 
quired on license application?” 


I have said before, and I want to re- 
peat, that we are not going back to the 
old ‘‘A” procedure. Import permit num- 
ber is no prerequisite for the submission 
of an export license under this procedure. 
I have tried to emphasize again and 
again that the recommendation of the 
foreign government which may be syn- 
onymous with its import permit or may 
not, is only a consideration, not the con- 
sideration in the granting of licenses. 


“How can an export license be exr- 
pedited through OIT when a mill 
commitment in the form of quota- 
tion specifies a limited acceptance 
time?” 


The only answer that I can give to that 
is that we are just as anxious as you can 
be to get the licenses out of the shop as 
soon after the applications come in as 
possible. There is, however, no special 
procedure by which we can give prefer- 
ential treatment to an application, sim- 
ply because the supplier has put quali- 
fications on the commitment. 

Here is a question whether a cable 
message confirming a contract and show- 
ing the details will suffice instead of the 
formal contract document. 

Certainly a cable, if it is inclusive of 
enough information adequately to sat- 
isfy the requirements of the bulletin, is 
just as good as a photostat of the con- 
tract document itself. 


“Will quotas be made public so 
that exporters will be saved the time 
and expense of securing orders for 
materials which cannot be sup- 
plied?” 


It is an integral part of the new pro- 
cedure that export quotas should be 
announced as soon as possible and wher- 
ever possible. It is necessary not only 
for the receipt of the recommendations 
from abroad; it is necessary for the trade 
community in its evaluation of export 
prospects; so we will announce the 
quotas. We will announce them as fre- 
quently as we can, as early as we can. 

The only limitation here is manpower. 
There is no desire on our part to con- 
ceal any country quota; on the contrary, 
it will be our objective to announce them 
to the maximum extent possible. 

Here is a question which is important 
and one which we have heard often in 
the last few days; the questioner con- 
fined the question to volatile-priced com- 
modities, but it is general in its appli- 
cation; 
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“In the case of commodities such 
as fiour and lard where the prices 
fluctuate daily, what commission on 
either a spot-price basis cents per 
pound or sacks would the office con- 
sider fair and equitable for the ex- 
porter to ask the foreign importer to 
pay?” 


Obviously I cannot answer that in 
general. One answer that was given to 
that inquiry, which I think was rather 
a good one, is that the mark-up ought 
to be so small that the holder of the 
material is just about indifferent whether 
he sends it abroad or keeps it in the 
United States. 

In fact, as I have indicated earlier, we 
hope that we will not get in the business 
of setting export mark-ups. 


“Will there be an appeals proce- 
dure?” 


There certainly will be. The details 
of the appeals procedure cannot be given 
at this time. There is in existence now 
an appeals procedure which is seri- 
ously undermanned, and we anticipate 
strengthening it. 


“Is it proposed to bring other com- 
modities now exempt under Bulle- 
tin 341?” 


Well, if by that is meant commodities 
not now on the Positive List at all, the 
answer is that if and when additional 
commodities must be added to the Posi- 
tive List they will be considered for and 
probably put under this procedure. 
With respect to commodities on the Posi- 
tive List not under this procedure, the 
presumption is that in the ensuing quar- 
ters most of them will be transferred to 
this procedure. That is a transition 
problem, the timing of which can hardly 
be forecast at this time. 

Here is another question on the appli- 
cation date: 


“Must all applicants have their 
applications filed not later than 
January 23, 1948, as in CEB431?” 


January 23 has been set as the date so 
as to permit the earliest possible con- 
sideration of these applications. Some 
commodities have already been an- 
nounced as not being subject to the pre- 
cise deadline date. Applications may be 
submitted at any time, but the applica- 
tions which stand far and away the best 
chance of first-quarter treatment are 
those that reach us within the next 8 
days [from January 15]. 

This seems to cover the variety of ques- 
tions that we have received. 

I have an announcement which I think 
may be of considerable interest to many 
of you, which I should like to make at 
this time. I want to express first my sin- 
cere appreciation of your helpfulness in 
joining us in this discussion of the new 
licensing policy. I think it has been an 
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duction from eight additional German 
war and industrial plants will be congig. 
ered for allocation as reparation amono | 
the Western Allied Nations, including the | 
United States, in the near future, accord. 
ing to information received by the Office 
of International Trade. These Plants 
are: 


Reparations News 





GERMAN REPARATIONS PLANTS AVAILABLE 
FOR ALLOCATION 


The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency 
has announced that general-purpose 
equipment designed for peacetime pro- 


Serial 


Location 
number , 


Plant name Description 


Blumberg Vanadium 
jReutlingen 

+; Metzingen 
Bitz-Ronnelsbach 
Singen 


2027 | Ottavi Minen 


2040 V.K. F. Cannstadt Norma Bearings, roller 


2059 | Singen Walzwerk Aluminum, copper and zine semi-finishe 
products a. 
Airplane engines; V-1: propeller compo 
nents. General-purpose equipment only 
Drills, multipl . 


2139 | Argus-Motoren Berlin-Reinickendorf 


2219 | Burkhard und Weber Reutlingen 


AOS ARERR FE AT 


2257 Heinemann St. Georgen Lathes, multiple borers 
2258 | Hengstler Hausach Hydraulic lifting equipment 
2259 | Henning Fr. (Part of Fab Rainur | Metzingen Grooving machines 


plant). 


Inventories May Be Examined: The of- mining whether any requests should be 
ficial inventories, listing and describing submitted on behalf of the United States. 
the general-purpose equipment available the Department of Commerce invites 
for allocation in these plants, may be ex- American business firms and citizens to 
amined in the office of the Chief Repara- express any interest which they may have 
tions Officer, Office of International in the purchase of any items of equip. 
Trade, Department of Commerce. ment in these plants. Expressions of in- 

Expressions of Interest Invited: This terest should be forwarded to the Chief 
announcement does not constitute an of- Reparations Officer, Office of Interna- 
fer of sale. Pursuant to the German tional Trade, Department of Commerce. 
reparation program, the Inter-Allied Washington 25, D. C., and must be re. 
Reparation Agency will allocate the gen- ceived by March 8, 1948, accompanied by 
eral-purpose equipment of these plants justifying data as indicated in the gen- 
among its 18 member Western Allied Na- eral announcement headed “Reparations 
tions, including the United States. These News,” published in FOREIGN Commenrcr 
allocations are made on the basis of re- WEEKLY issue of May 3, 1947. It is urged 
quests for allocation submitted by the that this be done at this time even though 
governments of the respective nations. interest may have been indicated to this 
As a guide to this Government in deter- office previously. 





“Commercial Shipments of All Commod- 
ities to Europe Will Need Individual 
Validated Licenses: New OIT Require- 
ment Effective March 1.”) 

I should like to explain, not apropros 
of this last announcement but rather in 
connection with the previous discussion 
we have had, that I hope you will bear 
with us during this difficult transition 
period. As you know, many of the people 
who handle or will be handling export 
control are in “T” building, many of the 
people are in this building, and the su- 
pervisors of the operation have to shuttle 
back and forth regardless of the weather. 
The task is going to be difficult. 

I hope you will be patient with us as 
we try to handle your inquiries, and I 
hope you will restrict them to the essen- 
tials. 

Thank you again for coming. 
all for today. 

(Whereupon at 3:10 p. m. the meeting 
was adjourned.) 


hour (and a little over) very well spent. 
I know it has been profitable to each of 
us who has a responsibility in connection 
with the administration of this proce- 
dure, and I thank you one and all. 

I should like not to start receiving 
questions from the floor because of the 
impossibility of keeping an orderly dis- 
cussion in so large a meeting on that 
basis. As I indicated earlier, the ques- 
tions on the cards have been handled in- 
sofar as they appeared to the group at 
the table not to be duplicates, and, in 
addition, of course we stand ready to fol- 
low up any inquiries that are addressed 
to us by mail or in person at a later time. 

I think we have, however, spent a 
pretty full length of time on these ques- 
tions, and that it would be appropriate 
now to turn to this other announce- 
ment. I am reading from a press re- 
lease which the Secretary of Commerce 
has authorized and which is being re- 
leased immediately. [EpITor’s NOTE.— 
Mr. McIntyre here read the announce- 
ment that was published as a “box” on 
page 6 of the January 24 issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, under the heading 
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The U. S. Pharmacopeia was recently 
adopted as the official pharmacopeia of 
Ethiopia. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 
— 


” 


(Continued from p. 11) 


12, French Equatorial Africa—YONSO, B. y. 
133, Brazzaville, offers to export raw hides 
(antelope, snake, panther, lizard, goat); and 
etanned skins (snake, lizard, goat). Price 
list is available upon request from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. (previously an- 
nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1948.) 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

13. India—Overseas Mercantile Corpora- 
tion (importer, exporter, wholesaler), 46, 
strand Road, Calcutta, wishes to export jute 
goods, shellac, tea, spices, seeds, and oils. 

14, Italy—Finzi Arrigo (processor and ex- 
porter of hemp), 48 Via Santo Stefano, Bo- 
logna, desires to export large quantities of 
raw, combed, and carded Italian hemp. 

15, Italy—Andrea Ballerini (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 8 Via Oberdan, Pietra- 
santa (Lucca), wishes to export raw, cut, and 
worked white Carrara and other Italian 
marble. 

16. Italy—Barilli & Biagi (grower and ex- 
porter), 47 Via del Carracci, Bologna, wishes 
to export goldfish, and other ornamental fish, 
and reptiles. 

17. Italy—Dr. Danilo Bolonic (wholesaler, 
retailer, and exporter), 6 Via San Donato, 
Bologna, offers to export raw hemp; and hemp 
products including hemp tow, yarn, waste, 
twine, and rope 

18. Italy—Carter & Co., Societéa Andnima 
(wholesaler, exporter, jobber, commission 
merchant), 3 Via Montenero, Ardenza (Li- 
yorno), wishes to export the following com- 
modities: Jtalian wines and _ vermouths; 
dried, sifted and ventilated crude drugs, and 
medicinal herbs and flowers; select juniper 
berries; Siena briarwood; prime Verona and 
Florentine orris root. 

19. Italy—Ditta Sorgente Paradiso (pro- 
ducer, wholesaler exporter), Ponticino 
(Arezzo), offers to export bottled natural 
mineral water. 

20. Italy—U. Luisi Eredi (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter) , 42 Via Garibaldi, Pietra- 
santa (Lucca), desires to export hand-carved 
wooden sculptures of religious, peasant, and 
other subjects 

21. Italy—A. Firenzuoli, Comércio Generale 
Importazione Esportazione (wholesaler, ex- 
porter, jobber), 21 Via Michelangiolo Buonar- 
roti, Florence, wishes to export raw rabbit 
skins, and rabbit hair. 

22. Italy—Bongiovanni Francesco (editor, 
publisher, wholesaler, exporter of music), 28 
Via Rizzoli, Bologna, wishes to export Italian 
music publications. 

23. Italy—Guido Galeotti (buying agent), 
75 Via della Robbia, Florence, wishes to act in 
the capacity of buying agent against com- 
mission of Italian goods for American import- 
ers. He seeks markets in the United States 
for all Italian handicraft goods, marble works, 
furniture, umbrellas, leather articles, lingerie, 
embroideries, textiles, glassware, antiques, 
and wood carvings. 

24. Italy—Laboratorio Nazionale Arvel 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 22 Via 
Barberia, Bologna, wishes to export raw hemp; 
and hemp products such as string, tow, and 
cord, 

25. Italy—Guiseppe Laurencich (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, exporter), 27 Via delle Rose, 
Bologna, desires to export raw and worked 
hemp, and hemp waste. 

26. Italy—C. Moscardi (wholesaler, manu- 
facturer, exporter), 3 Via Tornabuoni, Flor- 
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ence, has available for export large quantities 
of hand-carved wooden works such as picture 
frames, statuettes, trays, and lamps. Firm 
states articles are of very high quality and 
skilled workmanship. 

27. Italy—Arturo Nieman (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 26 Via Ser Ventura 
Monachi, Florence, wishes to export artistic 
hand-worked silver articles such as souvenir 
spoons, thimbles, trays, and compacts. 

28. Italy—Pacini & Mazzoni (exporter, 
manufacturer's agent), 1 (Red) Viale Piava, 
Prato (Florence), desires to export carded 
wool and mixed wool fabrics. 

29. Italy—Franzoni Roberto & Figli 
(wholesaler, exporter), 70 Via Ferrarese, Bo- 
logna, wishes to export goldfish, tropical fish, 
reptiles, and turtles; also water plants and 
pet food. 

30. Italy—Societa Andnima Calzaturificio 
Rangoni (manufacturer), 11 Viale Poggio 
Imperiale, Florence, wishes to export women’s 
hand-made and machine-finished shoes and 
sandals of raffia and leather, medium-priced 
quality. Annual production capacity re- 
ported to be 450,000 pairs of shoes. 

31. Italy—S. A. C. I. E—Societé Anonima 
Commerciale Industriale Emiliana (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, exporter), 18 Via Roma, 
Bologna, has available for export large quan- 
tities of bicycle motors; complete motor bi- 
cycles; accessories and parts such as brakes, 
pedals, and axles. 

32. Italy—S. A. P. A—Societa Anodnima 
Pellami & Affini (wholesaler, exporter), 78 
(R), Via Sant’Antonino, Florence, wishes to 
export salted bovine and sheep skins, sheep 
pelt, game hide, and glove leather. 

33. Italy—Torello Torelli (wholesaler, ex- 
porter), Montevarchi (Arezzo), desires to ex- 
port large quantities of rabbit hair for use in 
the manufacture of felt hats. 

34. Netherlands—“DENCA” Drukkerij & 
Cartonnagefabriek (manufacturer and ex- 
porter), 7 St. Anfridusstraat, Amersfoort, de- 
sires to export and seek agents in the United 
States for all kinds of collapsible cardboard 
cartons, up to about 250,000 each week, de- 
pending on size. 

35. Netherlands—Nederland-Oostzee Han- 
del-Maatschappij “NEDO”, N. V. (ship- 
brokers and chartering agents, importer of 
chemicals), 2A Dam, Amsterdam, wishes to 
export unlimited quantities of general mer- 
chandise—freight cargos of all kinds for 
American ships returning from Europe to 
U. S. A. Also, firm seeks agents located at 
leading seaports in the United States. 

36. Netherlands—Nederlandsche Handels- 
compagnie (exporter), 83 Van Lawick Van 
Pabstraat, Arnhem, wishes to export and 
seeks agents for high-quality tertiles such as 
cloth, clothing, and textile goods. Samples 
and prices available upon request from for- 
eign firm. 

37. Netherlands—N. V. Papiergroothandel 
& Fabrieken v/h Gebr. Cats (manufacturers), 
164 Coolhaven, Rotterdam, desires to sell 
large quantities of wared paper for confec- 
tionery, plain or printed, sheets or rolls: 
gummed tape, plain or printed, sheets or 
rolls; and crimped paper cups. Length of 
rolls, and size of sheets, to be stated by buy- 
ers. Samples will be furnished upon request 
by foreign firm. 

38. Netherlands—Theo Wachtel (exporter), 
45 Van Soutelandelaan, The Hague, wishes to 
export high-quality pure silk neckties, length 
approximately 24inches. Also, firm seeks one 
exclusive representative for specified sec- 
tions of the United States. Potential Ameri- 
can buyers should state colors and styles 
most popular in the United States, packing 
desired, whether samples are wanted, and 
potential requirements. 

39. Northern Island—Coolmore Cutlets, 
Ltd. (wholesaler), Coolmore Factory, Dun- 
crue Street, Belfast, wishes to export, and 
seeks United States agents for first-quality 


smoked and cured fish such as white fish; 
golden cutlets of haddock; smoked, kippered, 
and red herrings. 

40. Norway—Ths. P. Fearnley (export mer- 
chant), 21 Dronningensgate, Oslo, desires to 
export and obtain agents in the United States 
for all types of paper such as writing, print- 
ing, and tissue, with the exception of news- 
print. One set of samples is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

41. Scotland—Scottish General Products, 
Ltd. (manufacturers), 37 Laidlaw Street, 
Glasgow, wishes to export and obtain United 
States representatives for textiles, piece goods, 
and wearing apparel. 


Export Opportunities 


42. Belgium—La Pile Lumina Belge, S. A. 
(wholesaler, manufacturer, importer), 113, 
rue Dobbelenberg, Haren-Nord, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for zinc containers and 
sacs for dry batteries. 

43. Brazil—Dr. Saturnino von Kerstin 
Maisonnette, Severino Matarazzo, Fazenda 
Tagua, Estacao Dorizon, R. V. P. S. C., State 
of Parana, wishes to receive purchase quota- 
tions on an automatic hammer for dental 
purposes. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

44. Cuba—Productos Sanitarios, Industria 
508, Habana, seek purchase quotations and 
agency for paper towels, paper products, soap, 
novelties, sanitary supplies, and household 
gadgets. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

45. Egypt—General Chemical Industries 
Co., S. A. E. (manufacturer, importer, whole- 
saler), Sahel Rod el Farag, Cairo, seek pur- 
chase quotations for machinery for making 
and labeling match bozes, capable of produc- 
ing about 50,000 match boxes in 8 hours. 
Also, automatic machinery for the making 
and filling of tubes for shaving cream and 
tooth paste, capable of producing about 8,000 
tubes in 8 hours. 

46. India—Maney and Co., Post Box No. 
384, Shapur House, Cawasji Patel Street, Fort, 
Bombay, seek quotations for the following 
testing equipment: Road-materials testing 
machine (for testing asphalt and tar); Buck- 
ton testing machine of 100 tons capacity for 
vertical testing; Buckton testing machine of 
100 tons capacity for horizontal testing; 
Riéhle testing machine, 30 tons capacity; 
Buckton testing machine, 10 tons capacity; 
tensile testing machine, bench type lever arm 
ratio 22. bal. hand-operated mechanical (up 
to 1,000 kg.); rubber testing machine; small 
impact testing machine; Torsion machine 
(wire); hardness testing machine; fatigue 
testing machine; spring testing machine 
(small); dynamic balancing machine; vibra- 
tion testing apparatus; Extenso meters, 
autograph recorders, and other instruments. 
Firm is confident that it can obtain import 
licenses. It also is interested in plants for 
the manufacture of sugar, matches, and 
bricks. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

47. Italy—G. Cochi & G. Querci (wholesaler 
and import merchants), 10/r Piazza del 
Duomo, Prato (Florence), seek purchase 
quotations and agency for replacement parts 
and fittings for textile carding machinery; 
wool, wool rags, and waste; cotton and cotton 
waste; and rayon, 

48. Italy—Cavazza Dino (retailer and 
wholesaler), 15 Via Ugo Bassi, Bologna, seeks 
purchase quotations for approximately 1 ton 
of small cutlery objects such as pocket 
knives, bottle openers, and tableware; also, 
razor blades. 
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49. Italy—A. Firenzuoli, Commércio Gen- 
erale Importazione Esportazione (importer, 


wholesaler, jobber), 21 Via Michelangiolo 
Buonarroti, Florence, seeks quotations for 
colophany and other resins for soap and var- 
nish manufacture; a line of dental supplies 
including machines, drill points, cleaning 
brushes; refrigerator compressors and equip- 
ment. 

50. Italy—M. Fuggi & Co. di Palmieri & 
Castaldini (wholesaler, importer, sales 
agent), 23 Via San Vitale, Bologna, desire 
purchase quotations for photographic sup- 
plies including cameras, film, and accessories. 

51. Italy—Laboratorio Nazionale Arvel 
(manufacturer), 22 Via Barberia, Bologna, 
wish purchase quotations for cotton fabrics 
for use in the manufacture of bagging, tents, 
tarpaulins, work clothes, and raincoats. 

52. Italy—Paolini Amaraschi Rappresen- 
tanze Estere e Nazionali (PAREN) (whole- 
saler, import merchant), 3 Via Calzaioli, Flor- 
ence, seeks purchase quotations and agency 
for paints, varnishes, enamels, dyes, and col- 
oring matter. 

53. Italy—Nocchi Primo (sales agent), 6 
Via Lorenzo Bartolini, Prato in Tuscany, seeks 
purchase quotations and agency for aniline 
and other dyes and chemical coloring matter 
used in the textile industry. 

34. Italy—Franzoni Roberto & Figli, whole- 
saler, importer, exporter), 70 Via Ferrarese, 
Bologna, seeks purchase quotations for special 
tropical fish and fish food. 

55. Italy—S. A. P. A—Societa Anonima 
Pellami & Affini (wholesaler, import mer- 
chant), 78 (R) Via Sant’Antonino, Florence, 
desires quotations for dried bovine and sheep 
skins; and fur skins. 

56. Italy—Societa Anonima Calzaturificio 
Rangoni (manufacturer of medium-priced 
shoes and sandals), 11 Viale Poggio Imperi- 
ale, Florence, seeks purchase quotations for 
gold and silver skin; also, other skins used 
in the manufacturing of shoes. 

57. Italy—Societa Anonima Magazzini Kot- 
zian (retailer), 14 Via Marradi, Leghorn, 
seeks quotations for teztiles, fabrics by the 
bolt, upholstery cloth, tapestries, and car- 
pets. 

58. Italy—S. I. M. A. N. Societa Importa- 
zioni America Nord (importer, wholesaler, 
sales agent), 4 Piazza della Repubblica, Flor- 
ence, desires purchase quotations and agency 
for ball-point fountain pens, alcoholic bev- 
erages, X-ray apparatus and accessories, den- 
tal materials and supplies. 

59. Italy—B. Temperani (importer, manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, retailer), 47 Via della 
Scala, Florence, desires to purchase mica and 
isinglass for industrial needs. Mica grades: 
first, second, third, and fourth. 

60. Italy—Torello Torelli (wholesaler. im- 
port merchant) Montevarchi (Arezzo). seeks 
quotations for all kinds of raw fur skins for 
use in the manufacture in fur garments. 

61. Mexico—Cia. de Servicios Publicos de 
Agua Prieta, S. A. (public utility company), 
Calle 6, Avenida Panamericana, Agua Prieta, 
Sonora, seeks quotations for two 400 hp. 
gas Diesel generator units, and switchboard 
unit. Additional details available upon re- 
quest from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

62. Netherlands—Instrumentenhandel A. 
HO6felt (importing wholesaler), 73 Daguerre- 
straat, The Hague, seeks quotations for lab- 
oratory instruments and equipment such as 
Petri-dishes for bacteriological work, colloid 
filters (bacteriological filters for tubercu- 
losis), mortars of agate and porcelain, large 
separating funnels of glass, plastic laboratory 
equipment of all kinds; apparatus for testing 
plastics on hardness and other characteris- 
tics; spectro-grades; industrial and chemical 
thermometers. 
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63. Netherlands—Theo Wachtel (importing 
wholesaler), 45 Van Soutelandelaan, The 
Hague, desires quotations for first-quality 
men's clothing and accessories, such as gloves, 
hats, and raincoats. 

64. Mozambique—P. Vogelpoel & Co., Ltd. 
(wholesale import merchants), P. O. Box 405, 
Lourenco Marques, seeks quotations for cot- 
ton piece goods. Offers must be for pieces 
of not more than 40 yards. 


Agency Opportunities 


65. Canada—Taylor, Law & Cartwright, Ltd. 
(manufacturer’s agent), 64 Wellington Street 
West, Toronto 1, Ontario, seeks representa- 
tion for hardware including aluminum and 
japanned household ware, wrenches, axes, 
and hammers. 

66. Cuba—Luis Garcia Vasquez (commis- 
sion merchant), Calle B #301, Lawton, Ha- 
bana, seeks representation for flannel, woolen, 
and drill cloth for the manufacture of base- 
ball uniforms; and woolen cloth for the man- 
ufacture of bathing suits. 

67. Egypt—Athan J. Matsakis (sales agent), 
P. O. Box 1751, Cairo, desires agency for 
pharmaceuticals and fine chemicals. 

68. Italy—Farmaceutici Dante Orsi (sales 
agent), 10 Via Cesare Battisti, Bologna, seeKs 
representation for raw and prepared pharma- 
ceuticals and medicinals for the drug-store 
trade. 

69. Italy—Carlo Francolini—Emporio Mu- 
sicale Radio (provides selling representation 
services), 24 Via Garibaldi, Cesena (Forli’), 
seeKs agency for wind, percussion, and string 
musical instruments such as violins, guitars, 
pianos, saxophones, clarinets, and drums, 
also, a line of accessories; household electri- 
cal appliances such as electric shavers, mix- 
ers, cOffee-makers, hair-dryers, and toasters; 


radios, phonographs, radio gramophones 
and a line of accessories and replacement 
parts; household sewing machines 


70. Italy—Renato Giomi (sales agent), 4/r 
Via Banchelli, Prato (Florence), desires rep- 
resentation for chemical products for the 
textile industry, such as aniline, acetic acid, 
formic acid, sulfuric acid, sulfonated castor 
oil, and sulfide oil; wool, wool waste, and 
wool rags. 

71. Italy—Pacini & Mazzoni (sales agent 
commission merchant), 1 (Red), Viale Piave, 
Prato (Florence), desires agency for un- 
scoured wool and wool rags for Italian tex- 
tile industry 

72. Italy—Giovanni Pascale (sales agent), 
9 Via Farini, Bologna, seeks representation 
for perfumery, toilet soap, waters; prepared 
medicinals, and baste medicinal ingredients; 
underwear, sweaters, and other knitted wear- 
ing apparel; clothing material by the bolt 

73. Italy—Nicola Sanesi (sales agent), 30 
Via Magnolfi, Prato (Florence), desires 
agency for a line of carding and spinning 
machinery for the textile industry; rags and 
wool waste; and scoured wool 

74. Italy—Alberto Torricini 
agent, commission merchant) 
Giorgio, Prato (Florence), 
tion for natural (scoured 
scoured), w0ol cotton, 
waste. 


& Co. (sales 
3 (R), Via San 
seeks representa- 
and un- 
and cotton 


wool 
rags, 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently compiled the following trade lists of 
which mimeographed copies may be obtained 
by American firms from this Branch and from 
Department of Commerce Field Offices. The 
price is $1 a list for each country. 


Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration- 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Hon- 
duras. 


Air-Conditioning and Commercial Refrig- 
eration-Equipment Manufacturers and As- 
semblers—Egypt and Cyprus. 


Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply ay, 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Turke, 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—vene. 
zuela. 

Alcoholic Beverages Importers and Dea). 
ers—British Malaya. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, anq En. 
gineers—Brazil. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and Ep. 
gineers—Sweden. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Haiti. 

Brush and Broom Manufacturers- Bragij. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Polangq 

Cordage, Rope, and Twine Manufacturers— 
Italy. 

Dentist—E]l Salvador 

Department Stores—Spain 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Hong Kong 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Newfoundland 

Ecclesiastical-Supply Importers and Deal. 
ers—Brazil 

Feather Importers, Dealers, and Exporters— 
India 

Fertilizer Importers, Dealers, 
tures, and Exporters—Brazil 

Fire-Fighting Equipment 
Dealers—Brazil. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers. 
and Exporters—British Malaya 

Fumigants and Insecticides Importers ang 


pmenanetene e 


Manufac. 


Importers ang 


Dealers—Brazil 
Hats, Caps, and Hat Bodies Manufac. 
turers—-Czechoslovakia 


Hats, Caps, and Hat-Body Manufacturers— 
Egypt and Cyprus 


Hospitals—Belgium 
Hospitals—China 
Hotels—-India 


Ice Plants 
Ice Plants 


Argentina 

Netherlands 
Ice Plants—Netherlands West Indies. 
Ice Plants—-Philippines Republic 
Instruments, Professional and 

Importers and Dealers—China 


Scientific, 


Instruments, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Honduras 

Livestock Importers, Dealers, Breeders, 
Producers, and Exporters—Brazil 


Machinery Importers and Dealers—China 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—Vene- 
zuela 

Match Manufacturers—lItaly 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Austria 


Motion-Picture Industry 
dies 

Naval Store Importers, 
and Exporters—Cuba 

Naval Store Importers, Dealers 
and Exporters—Netherlands 

Nonferrous Metals and Minerals Importets, 
Producers, and Exporters—Finland 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Ecuador 


Netherlands In- 
Dealers, Producers 


Producers, 


Parafin Wax Importers and _ Dealers— 
Mexico 

Plastic Materials, Manufacturers, and 
Molders, Laminators and _ Fabricators of 
Plastic Products—lItaly 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Philip- 
pines Republic 

Railway Supply Houses-—Brazil 

Rice Mills—Brazil 

Rubber Goods Manufacturers—Belgium. 


Rubber Stamps and Stencils (Mimeograph) 
Manufacturers—Brazil 

Sawmills—Turkey 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—New Zealand 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—aAustralia 

Sewing-Machine Importers and Dealers— 
Belgium 

Small Generators, Pumps, and Compressors 
Manufacturers—Netherlands 
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Soap Manufacturers—Brazil. 

Telephone- and Telegraph-Apparatus and 
Equipment Manufacturers—Czechoslovakia. 
Toy and Game Manufacturers—Norway. 
Umbrellas and Umbrella Parts Manufac- 

—Argentina. 
a aateg a Plywood Industry—Argentina. 
Waste Paper and Rag Importers and 


Dealers—India. 





Current Trends in 
Foreign Trade Policies: 
Review of 1947 

(Continued from p. 9) 


ment. Private barter was usually ob- 
jected to by the Western European coun- 
tries, and a number of the agreements 
with them allowed such transactions only 
under special authorization. Several of 
the countries of Western Europe at- 
tached special importance to the prob- 
lem arising from the nationalization of 
properties in Eastern Europe which had 
belonged to their citizens, to the extent 
that a number of the arrangements re- 
garding reciprocal trade exchanges were 
made contingent upon the settlement of 
those compensation claims. 


TRADING WITH THE OCCU. 
PIED EX-ENEMY AREAS 


A substantial beginning was made dur- 
ing 1947 toward the limited resumption of 
private trade with Germany and Japan, 
and steps are under consideration for 
vesting in the local officials greater con- 
trol over their country’s foreign trade, 
under the general supervision of the oc- 
cupying authorities. 


Resumption of Private Trade 
With Germany 


An economic merger of the British and 
American zones of Germany came into 
effect in January, with the way left open 
for the French and Russians to join. The 
aim was to make the merged area more 
self-sustaining and to reduce occupation 
costs, by facilitating foreign trading as 
well as inter-zonal exchanges. In March, 
the restrictions of the Trading-With-the- 
Enemy Act were lifted so as to allow the 
resumption of private trade between 
United States and German nationals. 
German suppliers were permitted to ne- 
gotiate preliminary contracts with for- 
eign firms, subject to local approval, with 
the export price approved by the Joint 
Export-Import Agency. 

Pending adjustment of the German 
internal price system and the working 
out of a commercial exchange rate for the 
mark, export prices have been based in 
general on world market prices for the 
various products, and to American firms 
prices are quoted in dollars. Payment 
js made to the Military Authorities, and 
is required to be in dollars or in other 
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currencies that are usable in obtaining 
essential imports. The German seller 
receives payment in reichsmarks. 
Under present circumstances, primary 
emphasis is being placed on German ex- 
ports. Bulk imports for the general 
economy of the Combined Area are still 
handled centrally by the Joint Import- 
Export Agency. However, German firms 
are now permitted, under certain condi- 
tions, to procure on their own behalf 
materials and supplies necessary to the 
production of specified export goods. 
Plans are under consideration for the 
financing of commodity advances to 
German firms on a self-liquidating basis, 
repayable out of the resulting production. 
The objective is to make fuller utilization 
of German labor and manufacturing fa- 
cilities and to increase the volume of 
exports, in order to help cover the cost 
of food and other essential imports for 
the maintenance of the population. 
Somewhat different arrangements for 
private trading transactions are in op- 
eration in the French and Russian zones 
of Germany, where the occupying au- 
thorities exercise closer official control 
over the conduct of foreign business. 


Trade Arrangements With 
Other European Areas 


During the past year, the foreign trad- 
ing agencies of the Military Authorities 
in the respective zones have negotiated 
agreements to regulate the trade ex- 
changes with a considerable number of 
areas. These have included the other 
occupied zones of Germany as well as 
many of the countries of Continental 
Europe, Eastern as well as Western, 
which used to depend to such an impor- 
tant degree upon Germany both as a sup- 
plier and as a market. The arrangements 
usually called for the goods obtained 
from Germany to be offset by specified 
products of the other country considered 
essential to the German economy in its 
present stage, with balances settled pe- 
riodically by dollars or other funds usable 
for imports. 


Resumption of Private Trade 
With Japan 


Broadly, the developments during 1947 
toward the resumption of foreign trading 
with Japan, and especially through pri- 
vate trade channels, followed the same 
general pattern as indicated for Ger- 
many, although initiated somewhat later 
in the year. On August 15, Japan was 
opened to the visits of foreign private 
traders, and an expanding volume of 
business is reported to have been consum- 
mated since September 1 with a wide 
range of countries. The arrangements 
for the negotiation of contracts, pricing, 
and payments are substantially the same 
as developed forGermany. As there, the 


prime interest is to encourage export 
transactions in local products now avail- 
able or which can be produced for foreign 
sale, and import transactions in foreign 
raw materials needed in Japan to fur- 
ther the approved production program. 
Similarly, plans are being worked on for 
financing the importation of commodity 
advances to Japanese processors on a 
self-liquidating basis. 

As private trading with Germany and 
Japan is resumed and gradually broad- 
ened, the scope of governmental trading 
operations is contracting. The United 
States Commercial Company, which has 
served as an emergency intermediary in 
reopening trade with the occupied areas, 
terminated its purchases at the close of 
1947. Certain of its Japanese merchan- 
dising programs are to be taken over by 
representatives of the occupying authori- 
ties, however, and commercial transac- 
tions with both Germany and Japan on 
the part of a number of foreign countries 
are to continue temporarily to be ar- 
ranged through their centralized pur- 
chasing agencies. 


U. S. Customs Treatment of 
German and Japanese Goods 


For both Japan and the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Zone of Germany, exports are still 
running far below the value of current 
imports, and large expenditures by the 
occupying powers continue necessary to 
cover the cost of the indispensable sup- 
plies being shipped into those areas. To 
reopen the American market for their 
dutiable products on a predictable basis, 
during this period of abnormal price and 
exchange conditions in the ocupied areas, 
arrangements were worked out during 
1947 whereby the dollar export value of 
German and Japanese goods at time of 
shipment would be recognized by the 
United States Customs as the basis for as- 
sessment of import duties. Germany 
and Japan are also to be extended the 
benefit of the reduced United States du- 
ties provided for in the Geneva Tariff 
and Trade Agreement which came into 
operation in January 1948. 
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to be the basis of the negotiations with 
the companies during January. The 
terms of this contract, when finally 
agreed upon, will set the pace for all 
industries. Government action was 
firm in a case of one strike during De- 
cember; the action, which included ar- 
rest of several strikers, was based on 
declared illegality of the strike and its 
prejudicial effect on public interest. 
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Several leaders, most of them adherents 
of Accién Democratica, the Government 
party, were elected to Congress in De- 


cember 14 elections. Among them were 
several members of the Central Executive 
Committee of the newly-formed National 
Workers’ Confederation. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Frozen and Refrigerated Beef and Pork: 
Import Restrictions Modified——The United 
States Embassy in Caracas has reported that 
the regulations prohibiting the importation 
into Venezuela of frozen and refrigerated 
meats originating in countries where the 
hoof-and-mouth disease is known to exist, 
have been amended to permit the importa- 
tion of such meats under certain specified 
conditions. 

Inasmuch as these conditions are lengthy 
and detailed, and do not apply to imports 
from the United States, they are not being 
published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
However, full information may be obtained 
upon request from the American Republics 
Branch, Office of International Trade, U. S 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C 
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Rayon piece goods, 1,734,132 linear 
yards, the three principal destinations 
being the Republic of the Philippines, 
705,347 yards; Hong Kong, 535,000; 
and the Netherlands Indies, 486,410. 

Cashmere wool tops, 7,500 pounds, 
all of which were destined to the 
United States. 

Woolen yarn, 299,800 pounds, Korea 
taking the entire amount. 

Woolen piece goods, 758,803 linear 
yards, China buying 339,305 yards; 
Hong Kong, 259,546, and Korea, 
159,952. 

Wool felt, 6,283 pounds, China tak- 
ing 4,015 pounds, and Korea, 2,268. 

Angora rabbit hair, 2,960 pounds, the 
entire amount going to the United 
States. 

Marten, mink, and rabbit skins, 179,- 
200 pieces, all to the United States. 


Imports 


Raw cotton, 100,260,000 pounds, all 
of which came from the United States. 

Greasy wool, 1,143 metric tons, of 
which Australia furnished 1,104 tons. 

Hemp, 1,108 metric tons, 809 tons of 
which came from the United States. 

Bag sewing twine, 86,420 pounds, the 
United States furnishing the entire 
amount. 

Bags ‘(empty sacks), 5,019 metric 
tons, all from the United States. 

Burlap, 82 metric tons, from Hong 
Kong. 

Abaca, 201 metric tons, the entire 
amount being furnished by the Re- 
public of the Philippines. 
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Cotton and Products 


CONSUMPTION AND MANUFACTURE, 
ARGENTINA 


Argentine mills consumed 27,273,575 
kilograms of lint cotton from July 
through October 1947, and produced 
23,543,467 kilograms of yarn. 


SITUATION IN INDIA 


The Bombay piece-goods market was 
fairly active during November 1947. 
Cloth stocks continued to accumulate in 
Bombay and Ahmadabad, owing to the 
delay on the part of the Pakistan Pro- 
vinces in arranging to take delivery of 
their allocations. 

Demand from oversea buyers for In- 
dian piece goods was reported excellent. 
Allocations to foreign countries were 
utilized to the fullest extent. 


BRAZILIAN COTTON REPORT 


In the period March 1 through Novem- 
ber 29, 1947, 915,840 bales of cotton were 
classified at the Sao Paulo Cotton Ex- 
change, as compared with 905,234 bales 
in the corresponding period of 1946. 

The spot price of type-5 cotton on the 
Sao Paulo Cotton Exchange gradually in- 
creased from 155 cruzeiros per 15 kilo- 
grams on October 1 to 173 cruzeiros on 
November 29, 1947. 

Exports of cotton through the port of 
Santos from March through October 
1947 totaled 159,455 metric tons. 


COTTON ALLOCATIONS TO FISHERIES, JAPAN 


Allocations of cotton to the fisheries in 
Japan for spinning into yarn for nets 
during the last quarter of 1947 totaled 
1,995 metric tons, an increase of 363 tons 
over the third quarter, and 52 percent of 
reported requirements, according to a 
report from the Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers compiled from Jap- 
anese sources. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, REPUBLIC 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


A Government-owned cotton-textile 
mill in the Republic of the Philippines at 
present operates 17,000 spindles and 250 
looms. Daily production of yarn amounts 
to 14,000 pounds, 4,000 of which is con- 
sumed by home weavers and fish-net 
manufacturers, and the remaining 10,000 
pounds is consumed by the mill for an 
average daily output of 20,000 yards of 
grey sheeting and khaki cloth. The mill 
has been operating at about 65 percent 
of capacity owing to lack of replacement 
parts, and these are not expected before 
the middle of 1948. 

Approximately 17,000 spindles and 375 
looms left by the Japanese have not yet 
been installed. About half of these spin- 
dles and looms are expected to be in- 
stalled in the Ilocos Provinces, and the 
remainder in Iloilo, instead of Cebu as 
originally planned. 


Wool and Products 
SITUATION IN INDIA AND Pakistan 


Prices of East Indian and Afghan raw 
wool (carpet wool) continued to advance 
in November 1947, for the eighth conseey. 
tive month, with a rise of 4 to6 Percent. 

No sales of Afghan wool took Place in 
Karachi during November, owing to 
closed railway bookings from Kandar anq 
to the fact that U.S. S. R. buyers were 
taking all stocks of Herat and Mazar 
wools available for export. The Bombay 
market for carpet wool ruled firm with 
a further advance in prices by about 5 
percent. 

The Lahore (Pakistan) and Fazilka 
(India) wool markets were operating 
during the month at about 60 and 39 
percent of former volume. Nearly al] 
other markets were open, but difficulty 
was experienced in acquiring railway 
cars to move the wool to ports in Paki- 
stan or India. 


TIBETAN-WOOL Exports FroM Catcurta 
INDIA 


Exports of Tibetan wool from Calcutta, 
India to the United States during Novem- 
ber 1947 amounted to 200 bales, as com- 
pared with 875 bales in October. Cumu- 
lative shipments from December 1946 
through November 1947 amounted to 
10,666 bales, as compared with 25,427 
bales in comparable months of the 1945- 
46 season. 


INCREASED OUTPUT AND DELIVERIES, U. K. 


Output of wool manufactures in the 
mills of the United Kingdom reached 
new-high postwar records in October 
1947 as a result of intensified efforts to 
provide more materials for export and 
the home trade. 

Average weekly production of wool tops 
in the 4 weeks ended October 25 was 
5,180,000 pounds, 5 percent higher than 
average weekly production in September 
and 21 percent above average weekly pro- 
duction in October 1946. July and Sep- 
tember 1947 were the previous peak-out- 
put periods. 

The average monthly delivery figure 
for worsted yarns in October was 15,810,- 
000 pounds, 10 percent higher than the 
September average and 15. percent 
greater than the average for October 
1946, the previous peak. 

Average monthly deliveries of worsted 
cloth in October were 23,870,000 linear 
yards, 9 percent greater than average 
deliveries in September 1947 and October 
1946. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 
ABACA-FIBER PRODUCTION, GUATEMALA 


Production of abaca fiber in Guate- 
mala in 1947 is estimated at 7,607,120 
pounds, as compared with 3,122,350 
pounds in 1946. 
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